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MORTEN -UPMANN 


It is probable that at no 
time in the history of the United 
States have Havana cigars been so 
utterly lacking in quality as at 
present: this, too, quite irrespec- 
tive of price. ° 


Last year's crop of Havana 
tobacco was inferior. That of 1909 
was no better. The best tobacco 
now in Havana is that of 1908. 
There is very little of it. Through 
Messrs. Upmann, we long ago secured 
very heavy reserves of the pick of this 


1908 crop. 


Hence we are in the 
unique position of being able to 
give smokers what they want:— 
a fine Havana cigar; full-weight, 
light in color and of the best 
workmanship—a cigar with the real, 


old-time, Havana aroma. 


THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Pointed 





Weight Length Price 
No. 1. 13} lbs.perM. 4%inches $26 per hundred 
No.2. 193 lbs. “ “ 6% “* 44 “ . 
Mas. Cts * * 7 ° _: i . 


THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Blunt 





Weight - Length Price 
No. 1. 13} ]lbs. perM. 4?inches $28 per hundred 
No.2. 18 lbs. “ “ 5,“ 44 «“ “ 
No.3. 20 ihe. “* “* Sf “* 55 “ «“ 


Packed 25 in a box-——4 boxes to the hundred. 
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President 
MORTEN ®& CO., 3 East 42nd Street, New York 


Importers of high-class Wines and Vintage Champagnes 














LET US 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


ON SUBSCRIPTIONS 


\ x JE will accept subscriptions for nearly 
every periodical in the world at 
less than the publisher's regular price. 


@ We would be glad to send you, free, 
a catalogue (34 pages) giving the lowest 
prices. A postal card will do. 

@ Or, send us a ‘ist of the periodicals 
you want, and we will quote our price 
by return mail. 

@ We have representatives in most cities 
and towns. If you prefer to give your 
order to our agent in your vicinity, we will 
gladly send you his name and address. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE AGENCY 


Franklin Square, New York City 





We commend and guarantee the reliability and 


efficient service of the Frankiin Square Agency. 


—Harper & BROTHERS 
































THE JAUNTS OF 
i EI ater 


PICTURES BY 
ARTHUR B. PHELAN 


VERSES BY 
LILLIAN B. HUNT 


ERE is a marvelous 

book for children and 
grown-ups. It shows what wonders can be 
done with photographs. It is first of all a 
book of photographs of a real boy---who is 
made to appear no taller than a lead-pencil. 
The pictures show him bathing in a canary’s 
bath-tub, while his clothes hang on the 
perches; fishing in the gold-fish bowl, much 
taller than himself; racing over the keyboard 
of the piano; playing leapfrog over the salt- 
cellars; and hunting for game among the 
high jungle of ferns on a dining-room table. 
Delightful verses explain all the strange 
adventures of the little boy. 








Small Quarto, Cloth, $7.25 
“HARPER & BROTHERS 
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A CHRISTMAS DISCOURSE 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


ws weiner puppy that contributes so 
much to the entertainment of our fam- 
ilv. He is delightful; bursting with 
life, spirits, friendship, and eagerness. 

SUAS If I could work as he does when he 
plays I should have Napoleon and Roosevelt tied to 
the post; but I find myself mourning over the limita- 
tions of his faculties, regretting that he has not a 
wider range of speech, sighing that with all his 
brightness we cannot send him to the kindergarten 
nor teach him to trace the ways of life through the 
fifteen-cent magazines. It is pathetic to see such 
brilliant activities devoted to hide-and-seek, the pur- 
suit of street sparrows, and the disembowelment of 
small stuffed animals with plush hides. The puppy 
is so interesting, and life and the way of the world, 
and the course of the soul throvgh the world, are so 
interesting, that I keep wishing that it were possible 
to connect the puppy’s mind with these other inter- 
ests and give him something really substantial and 
progressive to think about. 

And so one feels about a great many people. I 
hold them! their ardor, their persistence, the great 
possibilities of their powers! What might they not 
come to, and with what ample satisfactions and sol- 
aces, by the way, if only their minds could be con- 
nected with what is really interesting and inspiring 
and remunerative in life! How very slight is the 
difference between my feelings about our engaging 
puppy and the feelings of the directors of education 
in most of the colleges about likely young men whom 
they vearn to inspire with eagerness to learn. They 
see excellent stuff in these young fellows; they see 
how inexhaustibly they play, what vigor is in them, 
what zest for such employments as attract them; but 
in the pursuit of specified knowledge they lag. When 
I think about them and their predicament T usually 
end with the feeling ‘that the trouble is that their 
thoughts and energies are not yet consciously con- 
nected with the great problem of life. They are part 
of the great, logical, irresistible machine, but they 
don’t realize how they are a part of it; have not 
learned vet to trace cause and effect in human destiny 
and the transactions of existence; do not yet see as 
they look about what is always there, visible to all 
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eyes that have learned to see it—two and two pe- 
rennially making four. 


I suppose our amusing puppy will never see that, 
but a fair proportion of the careless voung college 
persons will get to see it in time. I surmise that the 
great end of education is to endow the scholars with 
this vision and then to develop its powers. The 
vision is religion; it is science; it is history; it is 
economics, art, law, medicine, and, I dare say, poetry 
and music, too. To find the way of life is to find the 
key to all knowledge. The rest is a matter of what 
doors you have time to unlock. Whether you study 
the laws of life and matter in the Bible, with a scalpel 
in a dead frog, in the laboratory with test-tube, micro- 
scope, spectroscope, and scales, or in the history book, 
or the Greek poets, or the newspaper, you are always, 
if you learn to see it, on the same quest: a search for 
the plan of life and the laws in accord with which life 
goes on. When you see something or somebody going 
right, you try to make out what laws observed are 
behind that progress; when you see something or 
somebody going wrong, your mind instinctively sees 
and notes, or studies to discover, what laws of life 
have been transgressed. Nothing in life is without 
interest if vou can connect it with its belongings: a 
lump of coal in the street, a banana-peel on the side- 

valk, are unexciting objects, but earth and sea and 
sky and the stars in the heavens are cousins to them 
in the mind that has learned to trace the relation of 
all created things. 

I think it must be true that this vision of the way 
of life and the relation of all created things to one 
another and of all actions to results is the most im- 
portant property the mind can acquire. 


And how acquire it? I can only guess. On some 
minds it seems to be bestowed or to come as the result 
or accompaniment of processes of religious thought. 
Suddenly, perhaps, after long questionings, conscious 
or unconscious, the mind may realize what life is all 
about and get a glimpse of the design that underlies 
creation and of the means through which that design 
perpetually works out. One would think that the 
same result would naturally follow the study of nat- 
ural science, and no doubt it often does. But minds 
are different, and the same facts excite different re- 
flections in different people. It depends largely upon 
the soil and its preparation what the seeds produce. 
Suppose this vision of design and law comes into the 
mind by the door of religion. Most of our minds 
hereabouts are instructed in Christianity and think 
in its terms. When we realize that the relations of 
men and the development of character are governed 
by fixed principles, our natural impulse will be to 
leok for those principles in the teachings of Christ. 
Then as we begin to try to apply them or to observe 
their application we want to know what Christ really 
taught, and whether the facts of life as we know them, 
and the dealings of men as we observe them, bear out 
the belief that His teachings are sound. We want to 
know if the teachings of Christ constitute such a law 
of human relations that we can calculate results from 
it just as results can be caleulated in mechanics from 
the law of gravitation. If we think they do, and that 
civilization must progress in harmony with Christ’s 
teachings, then we become immensely curious to un- 
derstand what those teachings really were, whether 
the gospel really contains them adequately and with- 
out erroneous interpolations, and how far the various 
churehes and their various creeds truly express and 
represent them. 

And here opens a great door to observation of 
everything that concerns the relations of men and 
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reflection on what one is able to observe. What rules 
the world—love, self-interest, or force?) What forces 
are gaining strength? What are growing weaker? 
Christianity is powerful stuff. It is no embalming 
fluid to held society fixed in a lifelike appearance 
for an indefinite time. It is a powerful stimulant 
that compels action, a thing like radium that keeps 
giving out force without diminution. If you think 
of Christianity as an exposition of the law that gov- 
erns, and has always governed, the relations of men, 
politics and government become for you matters that 
go right in proportion as they express its spirit, and 
go wrong in proportion as they obstruct and con- 
tradict it. Whatever vour conception of that spirit 
may be, you will be apt to conclude that polities and 
government as yet express it very imperfectly; but 
you can still examine different kinds of polities and 
different methods of government and consider which 
way they seem to tend, whether in the direction of 
peace and good-will to men or away from it. 


And if you ean conclude that the law of love and of 
good-will and of brotherhood and mutual responsi- 
bility of which Christianity is the expression is the 
law with which human progress must inevitably con- 
form, it becomes immediately interesting to detect the 
working of the forces by which deviations from that 
law are checked. Suppose it makes for the perfect- 
ing of the world and for peace and progress and the 
general betterment of mankind that we should all live 
for one another, serving one another according to our 
several abilities in various spheres of labor.. That 
is, roughly speaking, the Christian doctrine. Op- 
posed to it is the good old rule of ‘‘ every man for 
himself: get all you ean, keep all you can, use every- 
body you can to the best advantage for yourself. The 
world belongs to the strong—go take it; the weak 
are the natural tools of the strong—use them!”’ 
Force has done great things in the world: has ruled 
peoples and built great monuments. What ails force 
that it is not the power that shall rule the world? 
Why do we not look for the salvation of Russia by 
the strengthening of the Tsar’s authority and the 
perfection of the machinery of domination? Mexico 
has been in hot water. Why do we not look for the 
solution of her troubles in the setting-up of a new 
oligarchy stronger than that which has contrived so 
much progress for her in the last thirty years? Why 
has Christendom concluded, after centuries of disas- 
trous experiment, that it does not pay to burn here- 
tics and that truth is not ‘conserved by that means? 

I think it is because we have traced cause and ef- 
fect long enough to be convinced that despotism is 
one of the most disappointing of trades, and sure, in 
the long run, to destroy the despot and his machinery. 
Compulsion, to paraphrase Franklin, is a hard school, 
but fools will learn in no other. Despots keep the 
school of compulsion, and sometimes, for a while, they 
keep it to good purpose. For there is another great 
and ruthless school of compulsion. It is kept by 
Nature. Work or starve is its rule. A despot may 
for a time be Nature’s assistant schoolmaster and 
teach her lessons, harshly it may be, but more gently 
than she does. But the evidence of a despot’s suc- 
cess is the destruction of his own trade. He does 
well by his people in proportion as he improves their 
eapacity to take care of themselves and undertake 
responsibility for their own government. It is like 
the case of parents and their children. The success- 
ful family is the one that emerges from the parental 
authority qualified to take care of itself. 


But what a passion men have had for compulsion! 
It is a way, the readiest and most natural way, to get 
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things done. It is a very much modified passion in our 
time; modified by Christian influence, which does not 
favor it, and by inereased human ability to measure 
eompulsion’s results. It is a process of civilization 
which, if extreme and ill-judged, goes down in the 
ruin it econtrives, or in a better use is forever nour- 
ishing a power to which presently it must vield. 
Slavery was such a process. It is pretty much gone 
now out of the world—quite gone out of Christendom, 
though the shadows of it are left in peonage and in 
the virtual enslavement of a good many people by 
conditions of life and employment which they have 
not power as vet to surmount or overcome. But all 
the time there is a great foree moving in the world 
to overcome such conditions; to increase production, 
to better distribution, to insure to every one who is 
born into this world a fair chance to live a good life 
init. It isa gradual process. The balances by which 
society, as it is, exists cannot be summarily dealt with 
without catastrophe, but little by little, now with a 
jar and again with a jolt, they ean be improved. 

What brings the improvement? 

Increased ability in many people to see what is 
wrong and compute why it is wrong; better acquaint 
ance with the facts that underlie conditions ; increased 
liberty to search and speak; increased power of opin- 
ion. Superficially observed, the Haves and the Have 
nots seem arrayed against one another, but in both 
groups there are seeing people who see the same 
truths and work to make them prevail. What is the 
hope of the Have-nots? Knowledge. What need 
are the Haves most ready nowadays to help to sup- 
ply to all comers? The need of knowledge. When 
there was slavery it was often forbidden to bestow 
more knowledge on slaves than the simple training 


that increased the value of their work; but as liberty 


comes the fear of knowledge passes away. Half- 
knowledge is feared; misinformation and misealeu- 
lation are feared; the two and two that makes five 
are feared, but not the two and two that makes four. 
Nobody seems to think any longer that society goes 
safer in the dark. The rich are almost as ready as 
the poor to strike a light. If they lose by it they lose, 
but lose nothing so valuable as light. 


We fear what we do not understand. When we 
understand railroad trains we are not afraid to risk 
riding on them. When we understand life we are 
Jess afraid to live, less afraid of what will happen, 
less afraid even to raise families. If we are living 
under a great law that regulates human relations, it 
is surely best that we should understand it. We know 
we live under the law of gravitation, and it makes us 
careful, as yet, how we go up in aeroplanes. As we 
learn to know better the law that regulates human 
relations and on attention to which human happiness 
-—our happiness — depends, we learn to be cireum- 
spect about various things and bolder about other 
things. Our estimates of value change. It is a great 
thing merely to perceive that there is such a law to 
be understood and that to comprehend, it and get if 
right is to hold the key to human conduct. We won’t 
get it riglit, but if we see that there is a right we 
can set our wits day by day in all the details of liv- 
ing to detect it. There may come a time when just as 
respect for the law of gravitation makes people chary 
of going up in aeroplanes, respect for the law of 
human relations may make them chary of getting 
too rich. But, for that matter, plenty of individuals 
are so affected already, and it is not a new thing, 
either. It is not so much that, feeling money on their 
hook they do not pull it in, or throw it. back when 
they land it, as that they can never give themselves 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“Why don’t you go to work instead of 
helping to perpetuate this annual fake?” 


i. 

STHERINGTON wasn’t half a bad 
sort of a fellow, but he had his 
peculiarities, most of which were 
the natural defects of a lack of 
> imagination. He didn’t believe in 
ghosts, or Santa Claus, or any of 
AW the thousands of other things ‘that 
SS Bee he hadn't seen with his own eyes, and 
= as he walked home that rather 
chilly afternoon just before Christmas and found nearly 
every corner of the highway decorated with bogus 
Saints, wearing the shoddy regalia of Kris-Kringle, the 
sight made him a trifle irritable. He had had a fairly 
good luncheon that day, one indeed that ought to have 
mellowed his disposition materially, but which some- 
how or other had not so resulted. In fact, Hethering- 
ton was in a state of raspy petulance that boded ill for 
his digestion, and when he had reached the corner 
of Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue, the constant 
iteration and reiteration of these shivering figures 
of the god of the Yule had got on his nerves to 
such an extent as to make him aggressively quar- 
relsome. He had controlled the asperities of his soul 
tolerably well on the way up-town, but the remark 
of a small child on the highway, made to a hurrying 
mother, as they passed a stalwart-looking replica of 
the idol of his Christmas dreams, banging away on 
a tambourine to attract attention to the iron pot 
before him, placed there to catch the pennies of the 
charitably inclined wayfarer—* Oh, mar, there’s Sandy 
Claus now!"—was too much for him. 

“Tush! Nonsense!” ejaculated Hetherington, glow- 
ering at the shivering figure in the turkey-red robe. 
“The idea of filling children’s minds up with such 
balderdash! Santa Claus, indeed! There isn’t a 
genuine Santa Claus in the whole bogus bunch.” 

The Saint on the corner banged his tambourine 
just under Hetherington’s ear with just enough force 
to jar loose the accumulated irascibility of the well- 
fed gentleman. 

“This is a fine job for an able-bodied man _ like 
you!” said Hetherington with a sneer. “ Why don’t 
you go to work instead of helping to perpetuate this 
annual fake?” 

The Saint looked 
plying. 

* Speakin’ to me?” he said. 

“Yes, I’m speaking to you,” said Hetherington. 
“Here's the whole country perishing for the lack 
of labor, and in spite of that faet this town has 
broken out into a veritable rash of. fake Santa 
Clauses—" 

“That ‘Il do for you!” retorted Santa Claus. “ It’s 
easy enough for a feller with a stomach full 0’ vie- 
tuals and plenty of warm clothes on his back to 
jump on a hard-workin’ feller like me—” 

* Hard-working?” echoed Hetherington. “I like 
that! You don’t call loafing on a street corner this 
way all day long hard work, do you?” 

He rather liked the man’s spirit, despite his objec- 
tion to his occupation. 

“Suppose you try it once and find out,’ retorted 
Santa Claus, blowing on his bluish fingers in an 
effort to restore their clogged-up circulation. “ I guess 
if you tried a job like this just once, standin’ out 
in the cold from eight in the mornin’ to ten at night, 
with nothin’ but a cup o’ coffee and a ham-sandwich 
inside 0’ you—” 

“What's that?” eried Hetherington, aghast. “ Is 
that all vou've had to eat to-day?” 

“That's all,” said the Saint, as he turned to his 
work with the tambourine. “Try it once, mister, 
and maybe you won't feel so cock-sure about its not 
bein’ work, If you're half the sport you think you 
are just take my place for a couple of hours.” 

An appeal to his sporting instinct was never lost 
on. Hetherington. 

‘By George!” he cried, “Vl go you. Tl swap 
coats with you, and while you're filling your stomach 
up I'll take your place, all right.” 





at him for a moment before re- 







“What “Il I fill 
with?” demanded the 
look like a feller with 
in his pocket, do 1?” 

“I'll take care of that,” said Hether- 
ington, taking out a roll of bills and 
peeling off a two-dollar note from the 
outside. “ There—you take that and 
blow yourself, and I'll take care of the 
kitty here till you come back.” 

The exchange of externals was not 
long in accomplishment. The gathering 
of the shadows of night made it a com- 
paratively easy matter to arrange be- 
hind a conveniently stalled and heavily 
laden express wagon hard by, and in a 
few moments the irascible but still 
“sporty” Hetherington, who from 
childhood up to the present had never 
been able to take a dare, found himself 
banging away on a tambourine and 
incidentally shivering in the poor red 
habiliments of a fraudulent Saint. For 
a half-hour the novelty of his position 
gave him a certain thrill, and no Santa 
Claus in town that night fulfilled his duties more 
vociferously than did Hetherington; but as time 
passed on, and the chill of a windy corner began to 
penetrate his bones, to say nothing of the frosty con- 
dition of his ears, which his false cotton whiskers but 
indifferently protected, he began to tire of his bargain. 

“Gosh!” he muttered to himself, as it began to 
snow, and certain passing truckmen hurled the same 
kind of guying comments at him as had been more 
or less in his mind whenever he had passed a fellow- 
Santa-Claus on his way up-town, “if General Sher- 
man were here he'd find a twin-brother to War! IL 
wish that euss would come back.” 

He gazed eagerly up and down the street in the 
hope that the departed original would heave in sight, 
but in vain. A two-dollar meal evidently possessed 
attractions that he wished to linger over. 

“Can't stand this much longer!” he muttered to 
himself. and then his eye caught sight of a group 
that filled his soni with dismay: two policemen and 
a struggling figure of one who appeared to have looked 
not wisely but too well upon the cup that cheers, 
the latter wearing Hetherington’s overcoat 
and Hetherington’s hat, but whose knees 
worked upon hinges of their own, double- 
back-action hinges that made his legs of 
no use whatsoever, either to himself or to 
anybody else. 

“ Hi there!” Hetherington cried out, as 
the group passed up the street on the way 


me stomach up 
man. “I don’t 
a meal-ticket 


to the station-house. ‘“ That fellow’s got 
my overcoat—” 
But the only reply Hetherington got 


Was a sturdy poke in the ribs from the 
night-stick of the passing officer. 

“Well, ll be jiggered!” 
Hetherington. 


growled 


II. 

Ten minutes later a passing taxi was 
hailed by a shivering gentleman carrying 
an iron pot full of pennies and nickels 
and an occasional quarter in one hand, 
and a turkey-red coat, trimmed with white 
cottoa cloth, thrown over his arm. Strange 
to say, considering the inclemeney of the 
night, he wore neither a hat nor an over- 
coat. 

* Where to, sir?” queried the chauffeur. 


“The police-station,” said Hethering- 
ton. “TI don’t know where it is, but the 


one in this precinct is the one I want.” 

* Ye’ll have to pay by the hour to-night, 
sir,” said the chauffeur. “ The station 
ain’t a half-mile away, sir, but Heaven 
knows how long it ‘l] take us to get there.” 

“Charge what you please,’ retorted 
Hetherington. “I'll buy your darned old 
machine if it’s necessary, only get a move 
on.” 

The chauffeur, with some misgivings as 
to the mental integrity of his fare, started 
on their perilous journey, and_ three- 
quarters of an hour later drew up in front 
of the police-station, where Hetherington, 
having been compelled in self-defense to 
resume the habiliments of Santa Claus 
under penalty of freezing, alighted. 

“Just wait, will you?” he said, as he 
alighted from the eab. 

“Tl go in with you,” said the chauf- 
feur, acting with due caution. He had 
begun to fear that there was a fair chance 
of his having trouble getting his fare out 
of a very evident lunatic. 

Utterly forgetful of his appearance in 
his festal array, Hetherington bustled into 
the station. and shortly found himself 
standing before the sergeant behind the 
desk. 

“Well, Santa Claus,” said the official, 
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with an amused glance at the intruder, “what can I 
do for you to-night? There ain’t many rooms with a 
bath left.” 


Hetherington fiushed. He had intended to greet 
the sergeant with his most imposing manner, but 


this turkey-red abomination had left dignity out in 
the cold. 

“T have come, officer,” he said, as impressively 
as he could under the circumstances, * to make some 
inquiries concerning a man who was brought here 
about an hour ago-—I fear in a state of intoxication.” 

“We have known such things to happen here, 
Santa,” said the officer, suavely. ‘In fact, this blot- 
ter here seems to indicate that one George W. Hether- 
ington, of 561 Fifth Avenue—” 

“Who?” roared Hetherington. 

“George W. Hetherington is the name on the blot- 
ter,” said the sergeant; “entered first as a D. D., 
but on investigation found to be suffering from—” 

“ But that’s my name!” cried Hetherington. ‘“ You 
don’t mean to tell me he claimed to be George W. 
Hetherington ?” 

“No,” said the sergeant. “The poor devil didn’t 
make any claims for himself at all. We found that 
name on a card in his hat, and a letter addressed 
to the same name in his overcoat pocket. Puttin’ 
the two together we thought it was a good enough 
identification.” 

“Well, Ill have you to understand, 
bristled Hetherington, cockily. 

“None o’ that, Santa Claus—none o’ that!” growled 
the sergeant, leaning over the desk and eying him 
eoldly. “I don’t know what game you're up to, but 
just one more peep in that tone and there'll be two 
George W. Hetheringtons in the cooler this night.” 

Hetherington almost tore the Santa Claus garb 
from his shoulders, and revealed himself as a_per- 
sonage of fine raiment underneath, whatever he might 
have appeared at a superficial glance, As he did 
so a crumpled piece of paper fell to the floor from 
the pocket of the turkey-red coat. 

“T don’t mean to do anything but what is right, 
sergeant,” he said, controlling his wrath, “ but what 
I do want is to impress it upon your mind that J 
am George W. Hetherington, and that having my 
name spread on the blotter of a police court isn’t 
going to do me any good. I loaned that fellow my 


sergeant—” 





Ten minutes later a passing taxi was 
hailed by a shivering gentleman 
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hat and coat to get a square meal, while I took 
his place—” 

The officer grinned broadly, but with no assurance 
in his smile that he believed. 

“Oh, you may not believe it,’ said Hetherington, 
“but it’s true, and if this thing gets into the papers 
to-morrew morning—” 

“Say, Larry,” said the sergeant, addressing an 
officer off duty, “did the reporters copy that letter 
we found in Hetherington’s pocket?” 

“ Reporters?” gasped Hetherington. ‘Good Lord, 
man—yuh-you don’t mum-mean to say yuh-you let 
the reporters—” 

“No, chief,’ replied Larry. “They ain’t been in 
yet—I t’ink ye shoved it inter yer desk.” 

“So I did, so I did,” grinned the sergeant. Here 
he opened the drawer in front of him and extracted 
a pretty little blue envelope which Hetherington im- 
mediately recognized as a particularly private and 
confidential communication from—well, somebody. 
This is not a cherchez la femme story, so we will 
leave the lady’s name out of it altogether. It must 
be noted, however, that a sight of that dainty missive 
in the great red fist of the sergeant gave Hetherington 
a heart action that fifty packages of cigarettes a day 
could hardly inflict upon a less healthy man. 

“That’s the proof—” cried Hetherington, excit- 
edly. “If that don’t prove it’s my overcoat nothing 
will.” 

“Right you are, Santa Claus,” said the sergeant, 
opening the envelope and taking out the delicately 
scented sheet of paper within. “Tl give you two 
guesses at the name signed to this, and if you get 
it right once I’ll give you the coat, and Mr. Hether- 
ington Number One in our evening’s consignment 
of Hetheringtons gets rechristened.” 

“* Anita’!” growled Hetherington. 

“You win!” said the sergeant, handing over the 
letter. 

Hetherington drew a long sigh of relief. 

“T guess this is worth cigars for the house, 
sergeant,” he said. ‘“Tll send ’em round to-mor- 
row — meanwhile, how about—how about the 
other ?” 

“ He’s gone to the hospital,” said the sergeant, 
grimly. “The doctor says he wasn’t drunk—just 
another case of freezing starvation.” 

“And I guyed him! Great God!” muttered Heth- 
erington to himself. 


PEF. 


“Narrow escape, Mr. Hetherington,” said the ser- 
geant. “ Ought to be a lesson to you sports. What 
was your game, anyhow?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t any game—” began Hetherington. 

“Huh! Just a ease of too much lunch, eh?” said 
the officer. “ You'd had as much too much as the 
other feller’d had too little—that it?” 

“No,” said Hetherington. “Just a general lack 
of confidence in my fellow-men, plus a cussed habit 
of butting into matters that aren’t any of my busi- 
ness; but I’m glad I butted in, just the same, if 
I can be of any earthly use to that poor devil of 
a Santa Claus. Do you suppose there’s any way to 
find out who he is?” 

“Well, we've made a good start, anyhow,” said 
the sergeant. ‘‘ We’ve found out who he isn’t. When 
he comes to in the mornin’, if he does, maybe he’ll 
he able to help us identify him.” 

*“ To-morrow!” murmured Hetherington. “ And who 
knows but he’s got a family waiting for him some- 
where right now, and as badly off as he is.” 

“Yer dropped this, sir,” said Larry, the officer 
off duty. “It come out of the red coat—mebbe it ‘Il 
help—” 

He handed Hetherington the crumpled piece of 
paper that had fallen to the floor when he tore Santa 
Claus’s cloak from his back. It was sadly dirty, 
but on one side of it was a childish scrawl in pencil. 
Hetherington ran over it rapidly, and gulped. 

“Read that, sergeant!” he said, huskily. 

The sergeant read the following: 


“DEAR SANDY CLORS , 

““my Popper says hell hand you this here leter 
when he sees you to ast you not to fergit me and 
jimmy like you did last yeer. you aint been to sec 
me an jimmy since popper lost his Jobb and he says 
its beeoz you lost our adres so ime ritin to tell you 
weve moved since you come the lass time and am 
now livin now on the Topp flor of fore 69 varrick 
streete noo york which youd ort not to find it hard 
to git down the chimbley bein on the topp flor closte 
to the roofe so i thort ide rite and tell you what 
me and jimmyd like to hav you bring us wenn you 
come. I nede some noo shues and a hatt and my 
lasst dol babys all wore out and sum candy if you 
can work it in sumhow, not havin had much since 
popper lost his Jobb, and jimmies only gott one mitt 
left and his shues is wore throo like mine is only 
a little worser, and a baseball batt and hed like 
sum candy to. if there wass anything lefft ovvur 
for us from lass crissmis wich you dident kno ware 
to find us to giv it to us we wuddent mind havin 
that two but you needent mind about that if its 
misslayde we can git along all rite all rite on whot 
ive sed alreddy. ime leven and jimmies nine and 
we hope youl hev a mery crismiss like wede hav 
if youd come to see us. 

“yure efexinite frend mary muligan. 


“p. s dont fergit the adres topp flor 469 varrick . 


strete noo York. take back chimbley middel floo.” 


“T’m sorry to say, Mr. Hetherington,” said the 
sergeant, clearing his throat with vociferous unction, 
“that the town’s full of Mary and Jimmie Mulli- 
gans—but, anyhow, I guess this is good enough evi- 
dence for me to scratch out your name and enter 
the record under James Mulligan.” 

“Thank you, sergeant,” said aac, ge grate- 
fully. “And it’s good enough evidence for me that 
this town needs a Santa Claus a blooming sight more 
than I thought it did. What time is it?” 

“Seven-thirty,” replied the sergeant, 
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“Good!” said Hetherington. “Shops don’t close till 
ten—I guess I've got time. Good night—see you first 
thing in the morning. Come along, chauffeur, Vl 
need you for some time yet.” 

“Good night, Mr. Hetherington,” said the sergeant. 
“Where are you bound in case I need you any 
time?” 

“Me?” said Hetherington with a grin, “why, my 
address is 561 Fifth Avenue, but just now I’m off 
to do my Cliristmas shopping early.” 

And resuming possession of his own hat and over- 
eoat, and taking the Santa Claus costume under his 
arm, Hetherington passed out, the chauffeur following. 

“These New York sports is a queer bunch!” said 
the sergeant as Hetherington disappeared. 


IV. 

At half-past nine down-town was pretty well de- 
serted, which made it easy for the chauffeur of a 
certain red taxi-cab to make fairly good time down 
Broadway; and when at nine-forty-five the panting 
mechanism drew up before the grim walls of a brick 
tenement, numbered 469 Varick Street, the man on 
the box was commendably 
proud of his record. 

“That was goin’ some, 
sir,” he said, with a broad 
grin on his face. “I don’t 
believe it’s ever been done 
quicker outside o’ the fire 
department.” 

“TI don’t believe it has, 
old man,” said Hethering- 
ton as he alighted. “ Now 
if you’ll help me up-stairs 
with these packages and 
that basket there, we'll 
bring this affair to a 
grand-stand finish.” 

The two men _ toiled 
slowly up the stairs, 
Hetherington puffing some- 
what with the long climb; 
and when finally they had 
reached the top floor he 
arrayed himself in the once 
despised garb of Santa 
Claus agezin. Then he 
knocked at the door. The 
answer was immediate. A 
white-faced woman opened 
the door. 

“Jim!” she cried. “Is 
it you?” 


“No, madam,” replied 
Hetherington. SEES: 6 
friend of Jim’s. Fact 


is, Mrs. Mulligan, Jim 
has—” 

“There’s nothin’ hap- 
pened to Jim, has there?” 
she interrupted. 

Nothing at all, madam, 
nothing at all,” said 
Hetherington. “The work 
was a little too much for 
him to-day—that’s all— 
and he keeled over. He's 
safe, and comfortable in 
the—well, they took him 
to the hospital, but don’t 
you worry—he’ll be all 
right in a day or two, and 
meanwhile I’m going to 
Jook after you and the kid- 
dies.” 

The chauffeur placed the 
basket inside the door. 

“You'll find a_ small 
turkey, and some—er— 
some fixings in it, Mrs. 
Mulligan,” said Hethering- 
ton. “ Whatever ought to go with a turkey should be 
there, and—er—have the kiddies gone to bed?” 

“Poor little souls, they have,” said the woman. 

“Well, just you tell ’em for me,’ said Hethering- 
ton, “that Santa Claus received little Mary’s let- 
ter, will you, please? And—er—and if they don't 
mind a very late call like this, why I’d like to see 
them.” 

The woman looked anxiously into Hetherington’s 
eyes for a moment, and then she tottered and sat 
down. 

“You’re sure there’s nothin’ the matter with Jim, 
sir?” she asked. 

“ Absolutely, Mrs. Mulligan,’ Hetherington an- 
swered. “It’s exactly as I have told you. The cold 
and hunger were too much for him, but he’s all right, 
and I’ll guarantee to have him back here inside of 
forty-eight hours.” 

“Tl call the childer,’ said Mrs. Mulligan. 

Two wide-eyed youngsters shortly stood in awed 
wonder before their strange visitor, never doubt- 
ing for a moment that he was Santa Claus 
himself. 

‘* How do you do, Miss Mulligan?” said Hethering- 
ton, with a courtly bow to the little tot of a girl. 
“T received your letter this afternoon, and was mighty 
glad to hear from you again, but I’ve been too busy 
all day to write you in return, so I thought Id call 
and tell you that it’s all right about those shoes, 
and the hat, and the new doll-baby, and the things 
for Jimmie. Fact is, I’ve brought ’em with me. Regi- 
nald,” he added, turning to the chauffeur, who stood 
grinning in the doorway, “ just unfasten that bundle 
of shoes, will you, while I get Jimmie’s new mitts 
and the base-ball bat?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the chauffeur, suiting his action 
to the orders, and with a right good will that was 
pleasant to see. 

“Reginald is my assistant,” said Santa Claus. 
“Couldn’t get along without Reginald these days— 
very busy days they are-—so many new kiddies in 
the world, you know, There, Jimmie—there’s your 
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bat. May yeu score many a home-run with it. Here's 
x ball, too—good thing to have a ball to practise with. 
Some day you'll be a Giant, perhaps, and help win 
the pennant. Incidentally, James, old boy, there’s a 
box of tin soldiers in this package, a bag of marbles, 
a select assortment of tops, and a fur coat; just try 
that cap:on, and see if you can tell yourself from 
a Brownie.” 

The children’s eves gleamed with joy, and Jimmie 
let out a cheer that would have aroused the envy 
of a college man. 

“You didn’t mention it in your note, Mary, dear,” 
continued Santa Claus, turning to the little girl, “* but 
I thought you might like to cook a few meals for 
this brand-new doll-baby of yours, so I brought 
along a little stove, with a few pots and pans and 
kettles and things, with a small china tea-set thrown 
in. This ought to enable you to set her up in house- 
keeping; and then when you go to school I have 
an idea you'll find this little red-riding-hood cloak 
rather nice—only it’s navy blue instead of red, and 
it looks warm.” 

Hetherington placed the little cloak with its beauti- 
ful brass buttons and its warm hood over the little 





“ Just try that cap on, and see if you can tell yourself from a Brownie 


girl’s shoulders, while she stood with her eyes pop- 
ping out of -her head, too delightedly entranced to 
be able to say a word of thanks, 

“Don’t forget this, sir,’ said the chauffeur, hand- 
ing Hetherington a package tied up in blue rib- 
bons. 

“And finally,” said Hetherington, after thanking 
Reginald for the reminder, “here is a box of candy 
for everybody in the place. One for Mary, one for 
Jimmie, one for mother, and one for popper when 
he comes home.” 

“Oh thank you, thank you, thank you!” cried the 
little girl, throwing herself into Hetherington’s arms. 
“I knowed you’d come—lI did, I did, I did!” 

“You believed in old Santa Claus, did you, babe?” 
said Hetherington, huskily, as the little girl’s warm 
cheek pressed against his own. 

“Yes, I did—always,” said the little girl, “ though 
Jimmie didn’t.” 

“T did so!” retorted Jimmie, squatting on the floor 
and shooting a glass agate at a bunch of miggles 
across the room. “I swatted Petey Halloran on the 
eye on’y yesterday for sayin’ they wasn’t no such 
person.” 

“And you did well, my son,” said Hetherington. 
“The man or boy that says there isn’t any Santa 
Claus is a—is a—well, never you mind, but he is 
one just the same.” 

And bidding his little friends good night, Hether- 
ington, with the chauffeur close behind him, left them 
to the joys of the moment, with a cheerier dawn than 
they had known for many weary days to follow. 


, 





¥. 

“Good night, sir,” said the chauffeur, as Hether- 
ington paid him off and added a good-sized tip into 
the bargain. “I didn’t useter believe in Santa Claus, 
sir, but I do now.” 

“So do I,” said Hetherington, as he bade the other 
good night and lightly mounted the steps to his 
nouse, 
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SO2N BELIEVABLE, unfilial, monstrous 
REP though it seems, Elizabeth did not 
desire to go home for the holidays. 
eit had always been her wish to 
spend one Christmas in the serene 
atmosphere of the gray, rambling 
old Convent of All Saints, whieh, 


stands on the brow of a hill over- 
looking the quaint old French-Canadian town of the 
same name, 

She was of a different faith, and had been sent to 
the convent out of deference for her Freneh and not 
for her religion; but among the two hundred odd 
pupils enrolled there, not one more dearly loved the 
draughty old convent, the sweet-voiced nuns, the 
courtyard lapped in mystie silence, save for droning bee 
or melodious chant, with its sun-dial and its de- 
moralized paths of brick, disjointed and dislocated by 
encroaching sweet-williams, gardenias, marigolds, and 
rose geraniums, all of which, sinee they craved the 
light and sun, and did no particular mischief, were 
allowed by the gentle lay sisters to grow at their own 
sweet will—very much, so Father Augustin jocosely 
said, like the pupils. 

Comfortable. rosy and plump, shrewd yet kindly, 
dry, spiritual, and vet somehow lovably humorous was 
Father Augustin, and versed as deeply in the human 
heart as in his theologies; and it was him Elizabeth 
loved best of all. It was Father Augustin who divined 
that the grief which as early as October sent Eliza- 
heth to the chapel to seek solace in prayer twice or 
thrice a day was more than a surface grief. 

Not being of the good Abbé’s faith, the path which 
might have Jed direetly from her heart to his through 
confession was denied her. and Father Augustin cast 
about to devise other means of probing and curing 
ihe wound whieh the quick instinet of the priest told 
him existed, 

One afternoon, early in November, during the ree- 
veation hour when pupils and nuns played games on 
the large lawn at the side of the convent, Elizabeth 
alone was absent. and the Abbé knew, as well as if 
he had looked, that she was on her knees in the 
chapel, 

The chapel gave upon the courtyard garden. de- 
serted and silent at this hour as the grave. Tlere 
Father Augustin waited until Elizabeth emerged from 
the cloister. He heard her light footstep crackling 
among the brown leaves. She stood beside the seat of 
crumbling marble. hung with ivy, on which he sat. 

* Father Augustin!” 

* Elizabeth, T desire to speak with thee, my child.” 

She sat down beside him, a vague, misty pain lcok- 
ing out of the eves she had lifted to his face. 

“My daughter, [ have seen thee grow from child- 
hood te all but womanhood. IT know that thy thoughts 
are pure, thy heart undefiled. thyself as sinless as 
blood and flesh ean be. Yet day after day I see thee 
creep to the altar and pour out thy heart in prayer 
so passionate that the burden which impelled it, if 
cause and effect be commensurate, must be one which 
a maid of thy years. standing upon the threshold of 
life, should be ignorant of. Speak frankly to me, my 
daughter, as thou wouldst speak with thine own 
father, were he here.” 

Elizabeth burst into a gusty fit of weeping. 

“Nay.” she cried, “if LT were to speak to you as 
to my own father, T would not speak at all, for he has 
turned a deaf ear to all my entreaties. Stone. rock, 
iron, and adamant has he been. But you. dear Father 
Augustin, will understand.” 

With some hesitation and many self-imposed inter- 
ruptions Eligabeth told her tale. It was the same 
old commonplace, trite story—so banal and stale to us 
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who know the world’s agony, and who have learned 
to pass a poor soul struggling in one of the whirl- 
pools of life with a shrug of the shoulder and a sigh; 
so new, acute, and unique to those to whom it comes 
in the springtime of life, when through the flood- 
gates of youth, meant to admit joy and love only, the 
bitter bereavement enters. 

Elizabeth's father, before leaving France, Elizabeth 
then being but a tiny girl of four, liad exchanged a 
pledge with a friend of his. the father of a boy of six. 
that the boy and girl, on reaching manhood and 
womanhood, should marry. And the engagement was 
to be celebrated the coming Christmas. 

“And how, dear Father Augustin,” concluded the 
girl, “can T love some one T have never seen, of whom 
| know not whether he be gentle or rough, overbear- 
ing or generous, truthful or false—how, I say, can I 
love him? And not loving him—how ean I marry 
him. For is not marriage a sacrament only when it 
consecrates love?” 

Father Augustin furrowed his brow. Marriage 
without love he held to be but one whit less vile than 
love without marriage. Yet this he could not tell this 
spotless slip of a girl. 

* Before I can answer thee.” he said, “ I must know 
one thing. Dost thou love another?” 

Elizabeth shook her head in vigorous negation. 

“Where was I to have met such another, dear 
Father Augustin?” she asked. “All my life have I 
lived here in the convent, excepting the annual sum- 
mer vacation, which | spent at mountain or sea-shore 
resorts, where there are more interesting matters to 
do than to speak to strange young men.” 

Father Augustin stroked his beardless lip and hid 
a smile. He was accustomed to think rapidly, and 
rapidly and to the purpose he thought. Choosing to 
forget that he had left unanswered an embarrassing 
question, he said: 

“Be content, my child. I will try to find some 
means of lightening thy burden. At least I will en- 
deavor to stave off the catastrophe until next spring. 
And—would it please thee?—I think thou hast ex- 
pressed the wish in former years to spend thy Christ- 
mas holidays here with us?” 

“Father Augustin!” cried Elizabeth, “if you can 
bring that to pass, verily IT will believe you are 
wizard enough to save me from that hateful mar- 
riage as well. 

Father Augustin smiled a sly, sagacious smile, and 
his blue eves were shrewdly inscrutable. 

“We will live.” he said, * and we will see.” 

A fortnight later it was announced that Father 
Augustin was forced to travel all the way to New 
York on a matter of business. But the world would 
not have accounted this a truthful description, since 
the affair which took him away from All Saints in- 
volved neither money nor merchandise nor commerce. 
But to the unworldly, simple-hearted old priest the 
breaking of a girl's heart was more serious a matter 
than the miscarriage of argosies. 


After a long and dreary wait in a heavily furnished 
anteroom dimly lighted through the elaborate red- 
and-green shade of an electrie lamp, Father Augustin 
was shown into the sanctum of the great banker, 
Elizabeth's father. Just as he went in two poten- 
tates of the world of finance passed out, and behind 
them streamed thick circles of pungent smoke, as the 
smell of naphtha loiters behind a launch or an auto- 
mobile. The sanctum, too. was filled with the fumes 
of tobacco and wine. How different, thought Father 
Augustin, from the sanctuary at All Saints, and he 
pictured Elizabeth at prayer in the incense-filled, 
eandle-lighted chapel, her virginal head bowed above 
the clasped, tapering fingers. A quick stab of pain 
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pierced his heart when he remembered that this heavy- 
jowled, greedy-fingered human machine held the strand 
of Elizabeth’s destiny in his hands. 

Elizabeth’s father came forward toward the priest 
with outstretched hand and the manner of exaggerated 
friendliness which is but a mask for indifference. 

“How do you do?” he said, and, perceiving the 
gravity of the priest’s demeanor, added, “ Is anything 
wrong with Elizabeth? Is she ill?” 

Wondering, Father Augustin withheld his hand. 

“Tf you thought your child was ill,” he said, gently, 
“how could you bear to wait a good half-hour before 
learning if your fear was unfounded or not?” 

The banker's coarse face clouded with annoyance, 

“We who play the game,” he said, “ must play it 
in season and out. Ten minutes suffice sometimes to 
wipe away a fortune or to make one.” 

“Ten minutes,” said Father Augustin, “also suffice 
for a soul’s undoing. 

“What talk is this of a ‘soul’s undoing,” said 
Elizabeth’s father, impatiently. “Is Elizabeth ill or 
well? Of her ‘undoing’ there ean be no fear.” 

“She is in good health,” said the Abbé. “ And of 
her ‘undoing,’ at least of her own accord, there can, 
as you say, be no fear.” 

Then, without further preamble, the Abbé launched 
boldly upon the waters he had come to trouble. He 
spoke simply, in the homely, straightforward way in 
which he exhorted his parishioners; fusilades of im- 
passioned rhetorie would not have touched the famous 
banker; but the calm, dispassionate manner in which 
Father Augustin set forth his brief, his slightly exotie 
English, the charm of his serene personality, the 
exaltation which breathed from him and which his 
colloquial manner by no means expunged, moved the 
financier more than he eared to show. 

Perhaps, too, indirectly, though not without de- 
liberation, the deft touch of the Abbé’s homely elo- 
quence awoke memories in the other of the pearl-and- 
silver rose-garden of youth, through which all pass 
before entering the somber fastnesses of manhood 
and womanhood—peasant, merchant, soldier, financier, 
and—who knows ?—perhaps even a priest; for else, how 
could the good Abbé so certainly have shaken the 
citadel of worldliness and cynicism in which the finan- 
cier sat intrenched 7 

* After all.” he said, as the Abbé coneluded, “I am 
her father and must decide. Young Gaston Devereaux 
is a son of one of the noblest families of France. He 
is capable, wealthy. of irreproachable character. 
What more ean Elizabeth ask?” 

“Only this,” said Father Augustin, quietly, “ that 
he light the divine spark in her heart without which 
marriage is a mockery and love the synonym of lust.” 

“There is no reason why the two should not fall 
in love,” objected the financier. “ I have seen Gaston 
Devereaux, and he has all the outer accoutrements 
to win a woman’s heart as also the stabler qualities 
which guarantee happiness.” 

Father Augustin smiled sorrowfully, and in_ his 
wistful. wooing voice he spoke of the quaint, sweetly 
perverse, wild-rose quality of the heart, which clamors 
for romance and will have it at all costs. The land of 
love is the land of adventure, and who so meek of 
mind, so lowly of spirit as not. to resent having the 
veil of mystery torn rudely away before the awaken- 
ing by an alien hand? Only if our discoveries are our 
own will they yield the aroma of romance, and the 
friend or lover found without parental intervention 
or scene-shifting will be closer kith of soul and dearer 
kin of flesh than one who is heralded by prolifie intro- 
duction and fastidious visiting-eard on regulation 
salver. ; 

Not a muscle moved in the great banker’s face or 
in his flabby eyelids, as moving his chair away from 
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the Gargantuan rosewood desk, from which scowling 
dragons with gargoyle heads looked forth, he queried, 
“What do you propose?” 
Father Augustin told him. 


Thus it happened that Elizabeth was permitted to 
spend Christmas at the convent, and, as if the elements 
were conjoining with the rest of the world to please 
her, it began to snow shortly before three o’clock on 
Christmas Eve. Like a shower of righteousness the 
feathery flakes descended. It had rained in the morn- 
ing, and the wind which had whipped the rain against 
the somber front of the building increased to a gale 
when the rain stopped, and its boisterous breath trans- 
formed the lichen-covered walls to frosted silver, so 
that icicles hung upon every cornice. Then, the wind 
having pranced and howled and wept its fill, it settled 
down to snow in the orthodox Christmas fashion. 

Elizabeth, peering forth from her window-seat in 
the library, said: 

“Le bon Dieu has caused all this to come to pass 
for me, because I am here this holy night, for surely 
never before was there so beautiful a Christmas Eve. 
Amen.” 

The next morning Elizabeth said her prayers kneel- 
ing upon a chair, so that she might look out upon 
God’s perishable snow-seculpture while saying them. 
After dressing, breakfast, and» mass, Elizabeth and 
Sister Veronica, who was the youngest sister in the 
convent, set themselves to shoveling snow. Some- 
thing near the roof caught Elizabeth's eye, and she 
clapped her hands delightedly, like any child. Then 
all the nuns must come and see the wonderfully funny 
thing Elizabeth had discovered. and, when they were 
all assembled, and stood huddled together in the nar- 
row bit of path which had been cleared of snow, Eliza- 
Leth pointed upward to one of the niches in the build- 
ing, and eried, 

“See how unesthetic Saint Peter is. 
icicle on the tip of his nose.” 

At this, some of the*nuns were shocked, or pre: 
tended to be, and others were amused, and still others 
shook their fingers at Elizabeth in gentle admonish- 
ment, but little Sister Veronica laughed so heartily 
that the tears eame with the laughter, and Mother 
Philippa, the Mother Superior, waddled away as 
swiftly as her embonpoint would permit, lest Sister 
Veronica’s hilarity arouse her own risibilities and she 
suffer a diminution of dignity thereby. 

Later, when Elizabeth came into the reception-room, 
her eyes shining and her cheeks red as tomatoes, she 
found Father Augustin and Mother Philippa in serious 
consultation. She was about to withdraw, but Mother 
Philippa said, Z 

“Come in, my child. 
wonderful adventure last 
chapel.” 

Father Augustin raised his hands in deprecation. 

“It pleased the good God,” he said, “to allow me 
to be the unworthy instrument of saving a life last 
night,” and in his usual placid, semi-vivacious man- 
ner he related how a young man had broken through 
the small millpond directly back of his dwelling with 
a touring-car, and had been caught in the ice so that 
he had been unable to disentangle himself, and would 
no doubt have perished miserably if Father Augustin 
had not found him on leaving the chapel. 

Mother Philippa had listened with some show of im- 
patience to the Abbé’s prolix tale and Elizabeth's ques- 
tioning. 

“And now the good Father Augustin thinks it 
would be pleasant for thee to have the stranger call 
this afternoon to relieve thee of the monotony of the 
day, as the roads are still impassable and he cannot 
continue on his journey until morning.” 

“That is it, precisely,” said Father Augustin, mateh- 
ing the finger-tips of one hand against those of the 
other. “It seemed to me, my daughter, that the 
young man had happened along as a sort of Christmas 
gift for you.” 

Mother Philippa interrupted the Abbé acidly. 

“What talk is this, Father Augustin, to call a 
young man a Christmas gift for a young girl?” 

Elizabeth smiled and settled herself comfortably on 
a low stool against the Abbé’s knee. A good-natured 
fracas between the Father and Mother was an enter- 
tainment of sheer delight to the beholder. 

“Tut, tut,” responded Father Augustin. “ It grieves 
me, Mother Philippa, that you should misconstrue my 
words. Elizabeth, in spite of her love for us all, must 
surely be a bit lonesome to-day for lack of younger 
society, and the companionship of any young secular 
person, lad or girl, must be welcome to her.” 

Mother Philippa bit her lip. There was no resisting 
Father Augustin once he had made up his mind. And 
very evidently he had made up his mind to have his 
way to-day. Still she fenced, and so there followed 
a great pother and hubbub, one of the innumerable 
friendly battles betwixt the good Abbé and the worthy 
Mother. The number of objections which Mother 
Philippa had at hand to interpolate were truly as- 
tounding. The two parried, lunged, riposted in this 
duel of words, and finally, when the good Mother 
seemed all but vanquished and routed, she resiliently 
bounded back to her first argument. 

How could she allow a good-looking, strange young 
taan to enter the sacrosanct convent in so, unconven- 
Uional a way? 

“ Perhaps,” Elizabeth put in slyly—* perhaps he is 
ugly. Is he, Father Augustin?” 

_ Mother Philippa can easily convince herself.” said 
Father Augustin, dryly. “The stranger awaits her 
verdict in the antechamber.” 

: — Philippa sat bolt upright, and cried wrath- 
ully : 

“Father Augustin, you know that one can hear 
every word that is spoken here in the antechamber. 
Why did you not caution me?” 

My good Mother Philippa,” responded the Abbé, 
meekly, “I could not guess that you, of all persons, 
would speak of any one in a way that you would not 
desire him to be cognizant of.” : ; 

But Mother Philippa was really quite angry, and 
the Abbé’s face fell. Elizabeth, who cared nothing 
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Father Augustin should be disappointed in giving her 
what he considered a little pleasure, gallantly saved 
the day. 

“Dear Mother Philippa,” she cried, * I have an in- 
spiration. For all we know, he may not have heard 
a word. He may have been asleep.” 

* At half-past eleven in the morning?” 
Philippa, suspiciously. 

“Think of what he went through last night,” Eliza- 
beth reminded her. ‘One is so apt to be fatigued 
after being exposed to the cold for a long time. Let 
me look,” and before Mother Philippa could stop her 
she ran to the arched doorway and drew the portiéres 
aside. 

There.*in a comfortable chair, sat a young man, 
slim, tall, pale, and quite aggressively handsome. and 
his eyelids lay upon his eyes. Around his mouth 
flickered a suspicious quiver, and when Elizabeth saw 
what he was clad in she laughed aloud. He wore a 
pair of Father  Augustin’s trousers, and one of his 
coats and clerical collars, and as Father Augustin 
was broad and portly, and the stranger was gaunt and 
lean, the collar stood about his neck like a stock, and 
the elothes hung upon him as upon a clothes-horse 
or a searecrow, 

Elizabeth, into whom the spirit of mischief hac 
entered, chose the latter comparison. 

“Why, Mother Philippa.” she cried, “he is a_per- 
fect scarecrow.” At that the young man opened his 
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eyes and shot her a reproachful look, and Elizabeth 
reddened more from an effort to suppress her merri- 
ment than from embarrassment. She continued shame- 
lessly: 

“ As I said, Mother Philippa, he is fast asleep.” 

An insouciant smile flitted over the young man’s 
face. Accepting her suggestion, he again closed his 
eyes. 

Elizabeth continued naughtily, 

“TI think he came here prepared to sleep, for he 
seems to wear pajamas.” 

“Pajamas!” roared Father Augustin, “ Pajamas!— 
fie. fie, Elizabeth! It is my best frock he is wearing.” 

The reclining figure of the stranger was lapped in 
impenetrable repose as Mother Philippa, who had 
risen, approached him. Fixedly, and not disapprov- 
ingly, she regarded the recumbent figure which now 
was heaving gently. At last she spoke. 

“A searecrow, Elizabeth? ‘Is this your idea of a 
scarecrow ?” 

But before Elizabeth was forced into the ordeal of 
giving an ultimate verdict, the young man, with every 
appearance of awakening leisurely from his slumbers, 
yawned incontinently, and then sprang to his feet, 
quite vivaciously awake and very evidently overcome 
with remorse and embarrassment at the awkward nap 
in which he had permitted himself to indulge. 

Elizabeth had once rightly said that Mother Philip- 
pa, when she chose to be gracious, looked more like a 
Dowager Duchess in exaggerated mourning than a nun. 
The young man, so fiercely objected to while an un- 
known quantity, she now readily enough accepted as a 
guest for the afternoon. 

When, after dinner, Sister Veronica came to tell 
Elizabeth that the stranger had presented himself, she 
found a very different-appearing young man from the 
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pajama-clad figure of the morning. 
mischievously, as he said: 
“TIT must apologize for being such a searecrow this 


His eves twinkled 


morning. I came appareled as I did at Father Au 
gustin’s express command.’ 

Elizabeth looked about fearfully. She had expected 
one of the Sisters to be at her elbow, and she was 
frightened almost into silence at finding herself prac 
tically alone with the stranger, for Sister Veronica, 
though in the room, had seated herself in a remote 
aleove with a prayer-book. 

“Tt was clever of vou,” said Elizabeth, “to take my 
hint as to being asleep.” 

“It was far more clever of you to convey the hint.” 

Elizabeth felt uncertain of Ler ground. She had her 
misgivings as to the questionable propriety of her be 
havior during the morning’s adventure. She had al 
lowed herself to be carried away by her mischievous 
impulses, and she blushed furiously as she realized 
what construction her conduct might have been liable 
to in the eves of a young man who was not “ nice.” 
This made her a little hostile toward the stranger, for 
whom she cared not a jot or tittlhe—or had not until 
then, for it was difficult to cultivate stoieal inditfer 
ence in the presence of that sparkling personality, 
whose eyes were soft, whose manner and smile were 
alike irresistible, and whose long and clean-cut lines 
were garbed immaculately. 

Then, ren.en.bering the eestatie mood of the evening 
before, she experienced a 
curious sensation, for she 
was a little jealous of 
herself, a little covetous 
to regain the exalted 
height from = which she 
had unawares fallen over- 
night, and which had 
transformed her into a 
disembodied spirit of joy, 
akin to the snow that 
sears and the flame that 
shrivels, a thing eternal 
and yet elusive. 

As a matter of self- 
respect; she volunteered : 

“It was very indecor 
ous of me to act as | did 
this morning, but Father 
Augustin was responsible. 
He does so love to tease 
Mother Philippa. I just 
could not help playing 
into his hands.” 

She was very charm- 
ing as she stood there, 
her eyes softly shining, 
the -olor mounting highet 
and higher on her cheeks, 
while she essayed a justi 


fication of the morn- 
ing’s boisterous mood. 


She wore a white lingerie 
dress trimmed with bows 
of pale-blue ribbons, the 
only finery allowed the 
convent girls, and to the 
stranger she seemed the 
impersonation of sweet, 
pristine maidenhood as 
she stood before him, 
hands clasped, her bosom 
heaving very lightly, her 
cheeks aflame, a semi- 
smile cireling about lips 
and eyes. And — this 
maidenliness, which he 
had not suspected in the 
morning, when she had 
seemed a veritable hoy- 
den in her rough white 
sweater and fur eap and 
tumbled hair, led him to 
be cautious against be- 
coming personal — too 
quickly. 

“ Father Augustin was 
very good to me_ last 
night,” and he talked 
about his misadventure 
and the courage Father Augustin had displayed in 
coming to his rescue alone. 

They sat down together on the four-yards-long, rep- 
covered, mahogany sofa, with lyre-shaped arms and 
back, he lounging comfortably in one corner, she sit- 
ting miles away, very, very erect, upon the edge of the 
farthermost corner, rather frightened at thus enter- 
taining all by herself. 

She exerted a strange charm upon him as she sat 
there so stiff and prim and virginal, but he dared not 
keep his eyes upon her for too long a space, lest she 
take fright and fly away. But presently, as she be- 
came more at ease, her frigidity fell away from her 
and he perceived to his delight that she was even love- 
lier when she unbent than when erect and ‘cold. 

They sparred a little—she was too bright to be 
insipidly amiable—and there was a little of the inno- 
cent coquetry of youth, so often a prelude to the more 
sonorous passages of life, and her mood veered and 
shifted from the evanescence of pure girlishness to the 
semblance of mature dignity which would invest the 
full-grown woman she would one day be. 

All the while Sister Veronica sat in the remote 
aleove, nodding over prayer-book and rosary. 

By the time the old-fashioned, wrought-iron grand- 
father’s clock struck one for the half-hour between 
five and six, the divine spark had fluttered from eye 
to eye, the immortal beatitude had brushed their 
hearts <ith seraph wings, and as the stranger rose 
to go, and they stood side by side, all they felt was 
wonder that the mute musie which throbbed in their 
breasts could not, by dint of its immensity, make 
itself audible to their ears as well. They were amazed 
that the ordinary channels of speech, that ordinary 
words, must still serve them. 

“Father Augustin exacted punctuality of me in 














leaving at this hour,” he said. ‘ To-morrow, may I 
call again?” 

Smiling, Elizabeth breathed a confused, happy 
“ves.” Then she asked, “So you stay over another 
lay 7” 

He replied with impassioned earnestness: 

“If you will consent to see me, Father Augustin 
has promised to put me up all the week.” 

Klizabeth flushed deliciously. 

“Of that we will speak to-morrow,” she said, con- 
fusedly. °° Before you go, Mr. Stranger, will you not 
tell me your name and hear mine?” 

He replied, haltingly: 

“Your first name I know. and the rest we must 
refer to Father Augustin.” He became grave, almost 


somber, “He has been very good to us, the dear 
Abbé.” Then, as if fearing to say too much, he left 


Klizabeth’s side abruptly. At the door he faced her 
once more, 

“ For to-night,” he said, “ think of me as a stranger, 
and you to me shall be Elizabeth of All Saints.” 

Elizabeth stood alone and quite, quite still in the 
center of the large room into which the gentle twilight 
was gradually filtering, and her eves were luminous. 
almost as if phosphorescent, with the high-tide of 
happy understanding. But. being human and a 
woman, she desired confirmation to follow immediately 
in the wake of hope. 

Down the long, chill. marble-paved corridor she 
flitted with will-o’-the-wisp grace. She went its ex- 
treme length. Softly she pushed open the library door, 
At the Gothie window, book in hand, but not reading, 
sat Father Augustin. He did not hear her as she 
entered, 
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Elizabeth knelt at his side upon a tapestry-covered 
foot-rest and whispered. * Father Augustin!” 

He started as one who has been waked from a deep 
slumber. 

* My daughter,” he said, and stroked the girl’s hair. 

“Father Augustin.” she repeated. The inexplicable 
joy that invaded her was pulling her in all directions; 
and she did not know. in her inexperience, from which 
corner to proceed. She plucked up resolution. 

“We had such a_ pleasant afternoon,” she said, 
shyly. 

“How didst thou find the young man, eh?” 

“ So-so,” said Elizabeth. Her heart was thump- 
thumping. ‘* Dear Father Augustin, what—what is 
the stranger’s name?” 

* His name?” queried Father Augustin, starting up. 
“His name?” he repeated, naively, as if the posses- 
sion of a name on the stranger’s part were a wholly 
unsuspected and remarkable fact. “His name! Hh 
bien, by and by [ shall remember it. Thou saidst, I 
believe, that thou thinkest well of him?” 

“T think him charming,” said Elizabeth, with a deep 
flush. 

“Charming, eh bien!” Father Augustin tilted back 
the girl’s chin and gazed long and deeply into the pure, 
untroubled eyes. 

“And does the charming young man stay over till 
to-morrow?” he asked. 

“He stays all week, dear Father Augustin,” whis- 
pered the girl. 

“That is well. His name—I remember it now—'tis 
strange, my daughter, how names loiter away -from 
the memory and then saunter back again as we grow 
older. His name—why, child, what ails thee?” 
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was a long time that we had sat 
before the fire, smoking silently in 
the early winter dusk. It was a 
still longer time since, as I could 
just make out in the dim light, his 
pipe had gone out; yet he did not 

appear to notice the fact, though I 
had seldom known him to be con- 
tent without tobacco for many 
moments. But now the stem of the blackened briar 
hung loosely from his fingers, and, with his elbows 
rested upon his knees, he stared into the dying flames. 

It was that late afternoon hour of the winter 
months when the vast and menacing hum of the 
metropolis seems to stop for a moment as if for breath, 
before it begins to sound the throbbing vibrations of 
the night. The street was very still—even the foot- 
falls of the passers-by were mutfiled by the swift-spread 
carpeting of snow; it was so still, indeed, that I could 
hear the soft plash of the descending flakes against the 
window at my back. He had told me that it was upon 
a Christmas Eve that he had first seen her, and now 
it was Christmas Eve again, and I guessed what he 
must be thinking. [I do not know what was in his 
eyes, for 1 could not look into his face from where I 
sat. But I was not surprised when he began speaking 
again—as if there had been no pause in our talk—of 
that which had been the theme of our discussion; nor 
was [ surprised that he should answer the question 
that [ had never put to him in words, but whieh he 
must have known was often in my mind. It was an 
hour for revelations. 

“You must wonder what she is like,” he said (he 
spoke throughout quietly, vet with the grave eloquence 





of a man who talks of that which is ever the subject ° 


of his inmost thought). “It is not easy for me to 
tell you. [ suppose you want a picture of her, as 
nearly as it'ean be painted in words; but that is just 
what I find it difficult to do. The picture is so vivid 
before my eyes that IT shall doubtless fail to transfer 
some line or color of it to your imagination, forgetting 
that you have nothing with which to recreate the por- 
trait, save my own poor words. 

“Tf I say that she has rare charm, that will not 
mean much to you; for many women, and some men. 
have charm; I must therefore try to show you the 
qualities that go to make up the charm that is peculiar 
to her—that she alone, of all people I have ever known, 
possesses. But here is my first and chief difficulty: 
in trying to explain to myself just what it is that 
constitutes this unique charm, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it does not lie in one or two gracious 
or winning traits, but in the whole effect of her per- 
sonality. It will not do for me, therefore, to content 
myself with reciting a few of her most winsome quali- 
ties, with showing you only the high lights on the 
picture; that would not reveal her to you at all. I 
— try to give you a view of the portrait as a 
whole, 
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certain qualities before others. Therefore I shall 
begin by saying that she is the most vital of beings. 
She is alive in every expression of her consciousness. 
She is so alert, so quick to respond, so keen to see, 
that you will understand, without my telling you, 
that she has a sense of humor which is a perpetual 
delight to those who know her, so fine and delicate 
and true is it. I have never seen it fail. It is part, 
as I have told you, of that extraordinary ‘ aliveness ’ 
of hers. Do you not know that in most people there 
are ‘blind spots ’—areas of sensibility which are 
blank and dead, which neither feel nor see? It is not 
so with her. That radiant and flashing intelligence 
of hers never slumbers. No appeal to her perceptions 
is in vain. She will see all that you have seen, and 
more; she will comprehend every point of view save 
that which is the result of stupidity or grossness or 
pettiness. For you will have realized that stupidity 
is something she cannot comprehend; and it is no 
less so with grossness and pettiness. Her purity is 
a white and steady flame. It is unconscious of itself 
because it but imperfectly perceives the possibility of 
its being anything else. If you will think of the fan- 
tastiec impossibility of a summer sky being conscious 
of its blueness you will realize something of what I 
mean. And as grossness would puzzle her, so like- 
wise would meanness and pettiness. Her generosity 
of spirit is a light on the path. She would deny this, 
as she would deny all that is said in praise of her; 
but I can assure you that it is so. She might promise 
herself that she would be vindictive, hard, unfor- 
giving; but she could no more succeed in this than a 
forest full of singing nightingales could sueceed in 
sounding like the clamor of a forge. 

“As she is noble and generous herself, so she would 
prefer to believe all others noble and generous too. 
Her sense of humor tells her that, alas! they are not 
so: but the slightest hint of promise that they may 
be so arouses and enlists her at once. She is not 
really deluded, for she can see through pretense and 
insincerity and dishonesty with an instant and 
piercing gaze—I should not like to tell her what is 
not so, or try to conceal from her any truth which 
I did not wish her to know. She is one of those clear- 
eyed beings whose lashes seem still to be wet with the 
divine dews, as if she had been bathed at her birth 
in some miraculous pool of the gods. Does this give 
you any idea of the swiftness and clearness and 
rightness of her understanding, of the directness and 
sincerity of her, the morning freshness of her? 

“She is wholly unaware of her qualities—and this 
is another one of her traits: her eomplete uncon- 
sciousness. Nothing that vou could tell her about her- 
self would interest her. She insists upon the truth in 
every matter except that. Any praise of herself she 
would never recognize as the truth. and she would 
not like what you said. She would deem it mere 
flattery. I know that she has no realization of the 
truth about herself, and that you could never con: 
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For Elizabeth had covered her face with her hands 
and her shoulders were heaving with sobs. 

* Dear Father Augustin,” she whispered, “* how kind 
you are, how good, how well you remember how it 
feels to be young! You need not tell me the stranger’s 
name, for | have guessed it. [tis Gaston Devereaux.” 

She began to cry softly, her head leaning against 
the old priest’s shoulder; and Father Augustin smiled 
his gentle, shrewdly kind smile. Of what he said to 
her she caught only stray fragments, for joy shutters 
and bars the windows of the soul quite as much as 
grief. Perhaps he told her minutely of the campaign 
he had planned in her behalf, of which the successful 
end had flashed upon her like a sunburst. Perhaps, 
neglecting the immaterial details, he spoke only of 
those things which the tongue of even a saintlike old 
priest can touch only in the silver borderland of 
twilight, when a sublime peace, a holy joy, or a sacred 
sorrow fills every lane and bypath of heart and soul. 

Presently Father Augustin ceased speaking, and 
Elizabeth ceased weeping. She was about to speak 
when she caught sight of the Abbé’s face, illumined 
by the last seant light of the brief December day. 
Though his eyes were moist, there was a smile on his 
lips, and through the mist in his kind, shrewd eyes he 
was gazing over the snow-sheeted landscape, gazing 
across the dismal white expanse into the purpling 
land of youth, with its eternal fairy bowers and un- 
dying roses. 

‘Something told Elizabeth that although the smile 
on his lips was for her and her future, the tears in 
his eyes were for himself and his past. 

Gently, without speaking, she laid a kiss on the 
shriveled hand of the priest and stole from the room, 
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vince her of it. What most women feed upon greedily 
and insatiably she will have none of. In this she is 
like one of the proud young goddesses of the golden 
age, if you can imagine a goddess with a sense of 
comedy. For she is a laughing young goddess, as 
buoyant as she is proud. That bubbling and un- 
quenchable spring of living waters which is her heart 
is also a fountain of delight. I have never seen her 
morose or bitter or dull—as who of us is not, now and 
again? In the enchanted days of old she would have 
been, if not a goddess, a fairy dancing always in the 
moonlight of some haunted grove, or, earlier still, she 
would have been the soul of a skylark. 

“T have called her proud. But her pride is not the 
pride of arrogance, but the pride of courage and of 
freedom. I cannot think of her as trying to curry 
favor, as yielding a hair’s breadth of her independence. 
She does not know how to be what is called “ politic,” 
to conceal what she thinks or feels when it might be 
to her interest to dissemble. She does not know how 
to be calculating and shrewd. Truth goes out from 
her as naturally, as inevitably, as radiance from a 
diamond or fragrance from a bed of violets. Her 
frankness, her incorruptible candor, is like a spring 
wind from the uplands to those who all their lives 
have compromised and parried and been discreet and 
wise. And from this amazing candor she has derived 
a self-command equally amazing. I do not believe 
that any situation would disturb or disconcert her. 
In whatever relation she is placed by circumstances, 
she it is who has control. She says the right and the 
apt thing with the certainty that we look for only in 
those who are old and crafty; and time and again I 
have seen her disconcert the crafty and the old with 
that candor of hers that is like a sudden shaft of sun- 
light in a secret and darkened room, 

* And now that I have set before you, as well as 
my lame speech permits, those traits which seem to me 
to constitute her rarity and her charm, I fear that I 
have after all talked to but little purpose—that I have 
conveyed to you no real sense of her. You wonder, no 
doubt, concerning her outward quality. Would you 
have me try to tell you of her hair, her eyes, her 
hands, her voice, her Iaugh, her walk? Here again 
my words would convey to you nothing of that rare 
and possessing loveliness of hers—that loveliness which 
no one who has observed it can ever forget. I prefer 
to say that she would seem to you like the sound of 
silver bells across a mountain lake, like a blossoming 
orchard, like a garden at dawn. 

“Have you any picture of her now in your imagi- 
nation, of her spirit or her body? I fear you have 
not. What I seek to put into my words evaporates 
as I utter them. I have sought to imprison in them 
something of her essence, of that charm which T have 
spoken of so often; but I know now that I cannot, 
that it must ever mock my efforts—that charm which 
haunts and eludes, like the memory of music heard in 
a fading dream,” 
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T was barely eight o'clock. Waring 
noted this: fact with impatience as 
he entered his library. He faced an 
interminable evening to be lived 
through somehow before bedtime— 
®) and very probably a sleepless night 
on top of that. Morrison had _ in- 
vited him to dine down-town, an 
invitation he had not seen his way 
clear to refuse; but they had had dinner at the un- 
godly hour of six, as his host had to catch the 7.30 
train for the West. Some years ago Waring had done 
Morrison a good turn—how many years it seemed 
since he had considered anybody save his own self- 
centered self!—and the young fellow had been labor- 
ing ever since under an idiotic sense of gratitude most 
unwelcome to the recipient and most embarrassing. 

He sat down at his desk, summoned shrilly by the 
telephone bell. 

It was Cummings, asking him to an impromptu 
meal that evening at his home. Waring pleaded an 
engagement. Cummings’s cordial invitation to a 
Christmas dinner he found greater difficulty in evading. 
He hung up the receiver presently, wondering why his 
old friends so te naciously 
clung to him. 

Cummings was a dear 
fellow, and his home was 
an ideal home—presided 
over by one of the sweet- 
est little women in the 
world and made merry 
by three adorable tow- 
headed boys. But War- 
ing would have pleaded 
urgent business in Kala- 
mazoo, and would have 
gone there with grim 
purpose rather than face 
the alternative of a 
Christmas dinner in that 
happy household. 

Christmas! What a 
farce—what a mocking 
farce was the name and 
all that it implied! For 
the last week the streets 
thronged with holiday 
crowds, and their inevi- 
table bulging parcels had 
moved him to silent, fum- 
ing exasperation. The 
round-eved children who 
had possessed a peculiar, 
unhappy faculty for get- 
ting in his way he had 
pushed aside with ill- 
concealed impatience. 
The glittering windows 
of the toy-shops, with 
their arrays of wistful 
dolls, had almost made 
him determined to take 
to the backwoods until 
Christmas was over. 

With the exception of 
the generous checks an- 
nually made out to his 
valet. his cook, and his 
chauffeur, .he intended 
giving no Christmas 
gifts. The dolls in the 
windows could hold out 
their arms to him = in 
vain. What had he to 
do with their flaxen curls 
and go-to-sleep eyes? 

Again the telephone 
rang. 

* Hello!” 

* Hello!” answered dis- 
tinctly a little girl's 
voice “Is that Mr. 
Santa Claus’s res‘dence ?” 

* Good heavens!” Waring swore, softly. ‘*I— Hold 
on! Wait a moment! Whom do you want?” 

“Mr. Santa Claus, please.” 

A curious light chased the shadows from Waring’s 
eyes, making them singularly eager, singularly 
lovable. 

“Could I speak to Mr. Santa Claus, please?” 

The childish voice was growing impatient. 

“You are speaking.” Waring answered, flinging re- 
straint to the winds, “ to Santa Claus—” 
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A happy little sigh reached him over the wire. 

‘I’m so glad I've founded you. I’ve called up 
rever and rever so many numbers—” 

“And how did you finally find mine?” Waring 
asked, with lively curiosity. 

“T found a number scribbled over the blotter on 
mother’s desk. It didn’t have any name to it, and I 
thoughted p’r’aps you had writed it down so that I 
could talk to you.” 

“And what can I do for you?” Waring queried, 
skilfully skirting further reference to this delightful 
belief. 

“Tl tell you what I want to-morrow when I see 
you—” 

“ To-morrow—when you see me—” 

“Don’t you *member I always go to see you the day 
before Christmas at Terry’s?” 

The name was that of the biggest toy-shop in the 
city. One window of Terry’s this year was filled with 
nothing but dolls— 

“Oh, certainly. Yes, yes, of course! And so to- 
morrow you will tell me everything you want—” 

“ Just like I always do!” The little voice was be- 
coming more and more excited. 


“Lean down and I'll whisper” 


‘Then what.” asked Waring, genuinely puzzled, 
“can T do for you to-night?” 

* Tell me what you want! You’ve gived me presents 
rever and rever so many Christmases, and I’ve never 
boughted a Christmas present for you! But I’m 
going to buy you one to-morrow—only IT couldn’t wait 
until to-morrow to ask you what you want mostest 
of all for Christmas, ‘cause I want to know before I 
go to bed. What do you want mostest of all, Mr. 
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“ Something,” replied Waring, “ that I’m afraid you 
can’t give me— 

The shadows had come back again to his eyes, and 
his mouth was hard. 

““Mebbe I could!” was the breathless answer. 
“That is, if it doesn’t cost more’n sixty-three cents! 
What do you want mostest of all—” 

“A little girl,’ Waring returned, voicing the ache 
in his heart which had been growing more and more 
insistent all day, and which a vision of the dolls in 
Terry’s brilliantly lighted windows—seen from his 
motor on his way up-town—had roused to a pitch 
almost beyond endurance. “ A little girl named—” 

** Betty!” cried a cross voice the other end of the 
wire. ‘“ How often has your mother told you not to 
fool with the telephone! Why won’t you be a good 
girl and mind—” 

“ But this is very ‘portant, Lizzie! I am talking to 
Santa Claus—” 

“Your mother will scold me dreadful if she finds 
out you’ve been at that there phone again. Don’t you 
dare to tell her Come! It’s bedtime.” 

Imperative as were Lizzie’s tones, Betty called a 
clear good night to Waring. The connection was then 
abruptly severed. 

Waring sank back in his chair and gave himself 
up to bitter-sweet dreams. Betty! What did this 
little Betty look like—who had conceived the happy, 
generous fancy of giving Santa Claus himself a 
present? Did she have golden-brown eyes—like an- 
other Betty he had known—and golden-brown hair? 
It had been four years since he had seen his baby. 
She would be nearly seven now! Would he recognize 
her, he wondered, if he passed her on the street. < 
It was strange that he had never met Betty or Edith, 
living, as they did, in the same city. He was glad 
there had been no divorce—no legal separation of any 
kind—so that the future of their child could not be 
smirched by the shadow of a public scandal. And in 
his heart of hearts he still called Edith wife. 

The shrill clamor of the telephone once more aroused 
him from his abstraction. 

A man’s voice greeted him this time—diffident, not a 
little embarrassed. 

“Is that Mr. Waring?” 

“ Yes—” 

“T can hardly expect you to recall me, Mr, Waring 
—Bronson, of Ter rs.” 

“The manager? I remember you very well indeed. 
You once filled large orders for me.’ 

“Yes, sir. Yes, Mr. Waring.” Mr. Bronson’s em- 
barrassment increased. “Some time ago, sir, you 
helped me out of a. peculiar difficulty—” 

“Did 1?” Waring’s voice was non-committal, and 
the manager of Terry’s began to wish fervently that 
he had sought help in another quarter. 

“—And I was wondering if I could call upon you 
again for a similar favor? 

“ What can I do for you?” 

“You used to have a number of protégés, Mr. War- 
ing, and once you recommended for our Santa Claus a 
young fellow—Morrison was his name—working his 
way through college. He was such an amazing suc- 
cess that I’ve come to you again. Our present Santa 
Claus was taken ill to-day and cannot possibly be on 
deck to-morrow. And Christmas Eve, of course, is 
the time we need one most. Can you recommend any- 
bedy to us?” 

“Tl have a man there for you,” Waring answered, 
cutting short Bronson’s eloquent thanks. 

_Betty would be at Terry’s to-morrow— Would she 
prove to be his Betty—with the golden-brown eyes— 
and would her mother be there with her? 

It added tremendously to the prestige of Santa 
Claus that he arrived at Terry’s Saturday morning in 
a motor; but only one or two passers-by noticed the 
unfeigned amazement on the part of the chauffeur as 
this dignitary alighted. Fifteen minutes earlier his 
master, carrying a suit-case—the big collar of his fur 
coat turned well up about his ears—had entered the 
limousine, commanding to be driven slowly to Terry’s. 
At Terry’s there had emerged a fully caparisoned Santa 
Claus—w iskers, red coat, high boots—everything com- 
plete. 

Wondering greatly, Judson drove home at reckless 
speed to confide the startling incident to the equally 
mystified valet, 

Before Santa Claus could cross the pavement he was 
besieged by a crowd of urchins who for an hour or 
more had been inspecting, in spite of the light snow 
which was falling, the dazzling display in the win- 
dows. 

He looked down through the overhanging curtain of 
his bushy white hair, and, accepting the obligations 
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of his réle, his lips smiled a greeting from behind the 
enormous whiskers which, with the beard, wholly con- 
cealed the lower part of his features. 

“And what is it, Willie, you want me to bring 
you?” he demanded, nodding to an undersized, shiver- 
ing little waif with an aged face, who was watching 
him in fearful, ecstatic wonder. 

Willie—whose name happened to be Tommy—veered 
a wistful eye to a long train of cars in the window. 

“ That!” 

Santa Claus crossed to the window, followed by the 
rapidly increasing crowd. 

“That?” he questioned, pointing to a Teddy Bear. 

“ No—that,” whispered Willie, designating clearly 
the train of cars. “ That's what I want—” 

“ Mostest of all?’ finished Santa Claus, whimsically. 

He was thinking of generous little Betty, who had 
conceived the idea of giving Santa Claus himself what 
the Great Giver wanted “ mostest of all.” 

On the impulse of a happy inspiration he put his 
hand in his pocket—the pocket of the big red coat. 

It was empty. 

Not for many years had he experienced this feeling 
of active regret over his inability to gratify another’s 
desires. It was so long since he had thought of any- 
body else at all! There was the train of cars—there 
was Willie—and his wallet was in the pocket of his 
fur coat, which he had left in the limousine. 

The hungry eyes of the ugly little boy bothered him. 

He felt in his waistcoat-pocket, beneath the red coat, 
and drew out a note-book and pencil. 

“So your name is Willie—” 

“No, sir, please. Tommy.” 

“Tommy what?” 

“Tommy Biggs.” 

“ And, Tommy Biggs, you want a train of cars?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Tommy’s cheeks had become quite red with excite- 
ment, and he looked a little less like a wizened old 
man. 

“Tommy, if you come back at seven o’clock this 
evening, you will have your train of cars.” Santa 
Claus jotted a memorandum in his note-book. ‘“ Susie 
—you next—what do you want?” 

A little girl in a scanty cape, with a red worsted 


‘searf tied about her head, moved timidly across to the 


other window, the window which displayed nothing 
but dolls. 

Santa Claus obligingly followed, and the delighted 
crowd, which by this time had become considerably 
augmented by a number of highly entertained “ grown- 
ups,” followed Santa Claus. 

“ That,” said the little girl. 

She pointed to an entrancing vision with blue eyes 
and flaxen curls, and Santa Claus made a note of it 
in his little book. 

“ What’s your last name, Susie?” 

“ Cuthbertson.” 

“What did you say?” 

“ Cuthbertson.” Susie’s emotions had deprived her 
almost wholly of the power of speech. Santa Claus 
was forced to question her a third time before the 
arrested point of his pencil traveled across the page 
of his book. 

“ Please, sir,’ spoke up another little boy, jerkily, 
“her front name ain’t Susie!” 





Seated before her desk, her head bowed on her outstretched arms 
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* What is it, then?” de- 
manded Santa Claus. 

Nobody seemed _ dis- 
posed to answer, least of 
all “* Susie ” herself. The 
little boy who had volun- 
teered the but half-com- 
plete information was in 
a state bordering on col- 
lapse brought about by 
the realization of his 
staggering temerity in 
addressing the Mysteri- 
ous One in their midst. 

“What is your name, 
Susie?” Santa Claus ques- 
tioned, leaning down to 
peer into the world-old 
eyes looking so fearfully 
up into his own. 

“ Mamie—” 

It was merely a whis- 
per, but Santa Claus 
patted her head encour- 
agingly and told her to 
come back for the doll at 
seven o’clock. 

Rapture — incredulous, 
blinding — flashed across 
Mamie’s face. Her cheeks 
flushed scarlet. Santa 
Claus turned swiftly to 
the next fascinated child, 
amazed at the glow of 
vital Christmas gladness 
suffusing his heart. 

“What is it to be, 
son?” he cried. 

“Here — here — this 
won’t do! Off with you, 
children—off with every 
one of ‘you!” stormed an 
angry voice, as the irate 
manager dashed out of 
the store. “We can’t 
have our pavement block- 
ed in this fashion—” 

“My fault—all my 
fault, sir!” Santa Claus 
answered, with a genial 
wave of his hand. “ Are 
you Mr. Bronson, may I 
ask ?” 

“That is my name. 
And you—” 

“Yes, Mr. Waring sent me to you. After I find out 
what the rest of these youngsters want for Christmas 
I'll step inside.” 

Mollified, Bronson turned back. A second time Mr. 
Waring had sent him a man who was proving an ex- 
cellent advertisement. 

Half an hour later Santa Claus found a position 
inside the great store near the elevator, and, while 
apparently absorbed in the desires of rich little boys 
and girls, he was eagerly on the lookout for the coming 
of Betty. And Edith—would Edith be with her? 

Fearful of a_ repeti- 
tion of the pain which 
gripped him when his ju- 
dicial mind had pointed 
out the absurdity of ex- 
pecting the “ Betty” of 

na the telephone to be his 


aii own Betty, he had un- 





wontedly indulged him- 
self to the extent of wil- 
fully erystallizing the il- 
lusion. The truth he 
would know before night- 
fall; and hope was so 
amazingly sweet a guest 
—after four barren 
years when it had never 
so much as knocked at 
the threshold of his 
heart—that for one brief 
day he would entertain 
it to the uttermost. 

The morning passed. 
The afternoon came and 
wore slowly away, each 
empty moment adding 
its quota to the stark 
disappointment in _ his 
heart which was cruelly 
reactionary, coming, as 
it did, after hepe’s warm 
promises. 

At six o’clock he 
cursed the whim which 
had brought him there. 

“Tm here!” suddenly 
announced a joyous little 
voice, the voice of the 
telephone and of his 
dreams. “We tried to 
come earlier, but we had 
such an awful lot to 
*tend to—” 

With trembling fingers 
= Waring parted his 
shaggy bangs, so that he 
could clearly see the 
owner of the voice. 

What a radiant, ex- 
quisite little face! And 
Betty beyond a doubt— 
his Betty. There could 
be no question of this. 

The big, soft-brimmed, 
brown hat and _ brown 
coat bewilderingly 
matched the brown curls. 
Two brown eyes looked 
up eagerly into his own. 

















In the depths of the big morris-chair sat Betty 


“I’m here!” Betty repeated, emphatically. 

“T’m glad,’ Santa Claus answered, slowly, grasping 
the hands she held out to him, “I’m glad you are 
here—” 

His eyes devoured the bewitching little features, and 
then looked up. Standing near-by, watching the child 
with dream-filled eyes, was Edith—beautiful, un- 
changed, utterly and forever lovable— 

His hands, holding the child’s hands, trembled, and 
Betty shook them vigorously to attract his attention. 

“T’ve broughted you a present,” she announced, with 
difficulty extracting a package from her pocket. “ But 
you mustn’t open it until to-morrow! ’Member!” 
She flashed him a roguish glance, and then her eyes 
grew wistful. “I’m sorry, but of course I couldn’t 
getted you a little girl Do you want one nawful 
much ?” 

“That’s what I want mostest of all,” said Waring. 

He saw that Edith had drawn nearer and was 
listening to the conversation. There were shadows 
under her eyes, and her mouth in repose was sorrowful. 
Had she repented as bitterly as he of those hasty 
words spoken on Christmas Eve four years ago? He 
had made two overtures of reconciliation—he thanked 
God for that—but had he taken sufficiently into con- 
sideration Edith’s quick, sensitive pride, which so often 
during their early married life had stood in the way 
of the promptings of her generous heart? Should he 
not have tried again—and yet again—to prove to her 
that his love was steadfast as of old? 

“You haven’t asted me what I want mostest of 
all—” 

Betty shook his hands again. Santa Claus could 
scarcely be listening to what she was saying, when 
the eyes, almost hidden by the bushy bangs, wandered 
so persistently toward her mother. 

“What,” asked Santa Claus, obediently looking 
down—‘ what do you want, Betty, mostest of all?” 

“Lean down and I'll whisper My father!” 

“ Your father!” he repeated, aloud, greatly startled. 
He saw Edith watching them, her head thrown back, 
her features under the big black hat strained and a 
little white. 

“*Most everybody has a father, and I want mine,” 
Betty continued, eagerly. “I tolded mother I was 
going to ast you for him to-day—” 

Edith’s lips moved. 

“JT didn’t want to say no and disappoint Betty,” 
she murmured. Her eyes sought his, through the 
shaggy wig, asking lenience from a stranger for the 
whim of a child. “ Betty’s faith in Santa Claus has 
been so absolute, she was sure that if she asked you 
to-day you would fulfil her wish. She has been almost 
superstitious about it—” 

“You, too,” he answered, suddenly, “have been 
superstitious about it—” 

Her eyes dilated. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, half-fear- 
fully, so completely taken off her guard that she failed 
to resent the curious familiarity on the part of Terry’s 
Santa Claus. 

He turned again to Betty, the wig effectually con- 
cealing from Edith the fire of triumph in his eves, 

“So what you want mostest of all for Christmas, 
little girl, is your father?” 

Betty nodded emphatically, swinging Santa’s hands 
to and fro. 

“The two both of us want my father!” 

Waring, engrossed in watching the child, did not 
(Continued on page 28) 





























“A Christmas Eve Courtin 


By Charles G:D 


’Twas Christmas Eve, in the afternoon, an’ the store 
was jest a-hummin’, 

When we seen the parson comin’ in his pung along 
the road, 

An’ as he passed the store he called in thro’ the door— 

“Church to-night at the Cross Roads! Come, boys, 
an’ bring a load!’’ 


’Twas a new idee in these parts, an’ Bill Simmons 

made ’n oration 
"Bout “ modern innovation!” an’ ‘‘a backwoods hip- 
Pp 


podrome.” 

But I backed the parson’s rights to hev church o’ 
mocnlight nights; 

An’ I thought o’ Nance’s rose-red lips, an’ I p’inted 
straight fer home. 
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She didn’t keep me waitin’, fer church was at half- 
pas’ seven, 

An’ my idee o’ heaven, as I tucked her into the furs, 

Was a-ridin’ with Nance at night, with the moon alf 
high an’ white, d 

An’ the deep sky all a-sparkle like therm laughin’ eyes 
of hers. 


An’ I could feel her shoulder, kind 0’ comfortin’ an’> 
warm, 

Nestlin’ agin my arm,—sech a sweet an’ cunnin’ shoulder! 

My heart, it was all afire; but I kep’ gittin’ shyer an’ 
shyer, 

An’ I wisht that I’d been born a lectle sassier an’ bolder. 


We come to them there Cross Roads "fore I’d time 
to say a word, 

An’ I reckon as how I heard mighty leetle o’ the sarvice. 

But ’twas grand to hear Nance sing, “Glory to the 
New-Born King!’ 

Tho’ the way the choir folks stared at us, it made me 
kind o’ narvous. 


At last the preachin’ come to an end, an’ the folks 
all crowded out. 
’Fore I knowed what I was about we was on the road 


fer home. 

But the sky was overcast, now, an’ a thick snow drop- 
pin’ fast; 

An’ a big wind down from the mountains got a-rantin’ 
an’ moanin’ some. . 


We hadn’t rode two mile when it blowed like all possest; 
An’ at that I kinder guessed we was in fer a ticklish 


night. 
We couldn’t go more’n a walk; an’ Nanc. she forgot to 


talk; 
Then I jest slipped my arm around her,—an’ she never 


kicked a mite! 


Then the mare stopped short, an’ whinnied; an’ Nance 
jest said, ‘Oh, Si!’”’ 

An’ then commenced to cry, till I felt like cryin’, too. 

I forgot about the storm, an’ jest hugged her close an’ 
warm, 

An’ kissed her, an’ kissed her, an’ swore how I'd be 


true. 


Then Nance she quit her cryin’ an’ said she wasn’t 


skeered, 
So long’s she knew I keered jest a lettle mite fer her. 
An’ she guessed we'd better try an’ git home, an’- 


“ by-an’-by 


The storm’l{ stop,—an’ anyways, Si, it ain’t so very 
fur!’ 

My heart was that chockful I couldn’t find a word 
to say; 


But she understood the way I looked into her eyes. 
In buffaler robe an’ rug I wrapped her warm an’ snug,—— 
An’ got out an’ broke the mare a road all the way to 


Barnes’s Rise. 
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It wasn’t fur from mornin’ when we come to Barnes's 
Rise,— 

An’ I found to my surprise I’d tramped nine mile an’ 
wasn’t tired. 

I was in sich a happy dream it didn’t hardly seem 

As the ride had been any tougher’n jest what I’d 
desired. 


We was married at the Cross Roads, jest six weeks 
- from Christmas Eve, 
An’ Nance an’ me, we b’lieve in our parson’s inno- 


vation. 
We like the journey home, an’ we reckon he kin 


preach some; 
An’ we call that evenin’ sarvice a Providential Dis- 


pensation. 
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LI, the characters necessary to either 

a tragedy or a comedy were assem- 
bled around the big stove in the 
logging camp of Gorham and Mc- 
> Donald. In the motley group were 
representatives of many more or less 
civilized communities. There were 
Norwegians, Swedes, French-Cana- 
dians, sons of the Emerald Isle, 
Americans, Spaniards, an Indian, a couple of half- 
breeds, and numerous other types. 

Somewhere up under the low-hanging rafters was 
suspended a two-candle-power lantern, handicapped 
by a globe thickly coated with the material evidence 
of long and faithful service, struggling to prevail 
against a gloom that was increased by a pall of smoke, 
the more or less fragrant outpouring of almost two 
gross of pipes of clay, corn-cob, brier, and meerschaum. 
The result was a sickly yellowness that bathed fifteen 
score of visages—in varying states of preservation, 
but uniformly in need of shaving—in a ghastly ochre. 

_Beyond the circle of yellow in the opaque atmos- 
phere the walls on three sides of the long, low, log 
camp were decorated with bunks, two tiers of them, 
like berths in a sleeping-car, but the feeble flicker of 
the lantern failed to discover, even to hint of, their 
existence. The narrow space between the bunks and 
the stove formed a sort of amphitheater, with rude 
pine benches scatteréd about, upon which the person- 
ages of the log woods lived their brief respite between 
industry and sleep. 

There was Billy Clark, who, with one quick, silent 
blow of his knotted and hairy fist, had slain a man 
back in Hell’s Half Acre, an appropriately named 
section of Manistique. The. assemblage was given 
further tone by the presence of Ben Fox, who had 
adopted his sobriquet, after certain unchronicled 
events, because he regarded certain sheriffs as far 
too much given to activity and curiosity, as well as 
being unspeakable bores, anyway, although Ben did 
not deseribe them in those exact terms. Jack Me- 
Collum also maintained a highly respected place at 
that fireside. Jack modestly admitted, from one 
to seven times nightly, that he had engaged in at least 
ten thousand rough-and-tumble fights, and had yet 
to feel the bitter sting of defeat. To establish and 
authenticate his bloody history he had on exhibition 
the places where an eye and an ear had been, a void 
in his mouth, formerly the dwelling-place of about a 
dozen teeth, a hand with an absent member, and a 
rather intricate diagram of scars distributed over his 





ample person. 

Big Amy, another conspicuous member of the 
community, who had lost his original patronymic and 
gained his new one because of his alleged exploits in 
the marital game, sat behind his pipe meditating on 
his romantic past. Then there was Jerry Phelps, 
otherwise known as “the lawyer,” so-called face- 
tiously because he was an ever-ready giver of advice 
on the important accomplishment of keeping out of 
jail, though tradition had it that he had spent many 
pensive terms on the restraining side of the cruel 
bars. Though he was comparatively a new-comer to 
that camp, the other boys had learned to distrust 
him, possibly because of the almost unerring instinct 
that is a part of the lumber-jack’s equipment, or, pos- 
sibly, because of “the lawyer’s” furtive and flinch- 
ing manner, which indicated a fear that the heavy 
hand of the law was about to grasp him by the collar. 

Such was the company in the men’s camp up on 
the Ontonagon when unsocking-time arrived on 
Christmas Eve. 

The removal of the stockings nightly attained the 
dignity and importance of a ceremony. The lumber- 
jack’s chief vanity ever was his socks. In a land 
where the thermometer’s fluid seldom even aspires 
to reach as high as zero during the long winter, and 
usually reposes at a notch far lower, the importance 
of the socks eannot be overlooked with impunity. 
Eight pairs worn simultaneously form the woodsman’s 
equipment to fight the low temperatures, and he needs 
them all. 





To the mind of a camp man a plain sock offers no 
appeal. To merit his approbation the foot-gear has 
to contain in its design all the colors of the rainbow, 
together with as many blends and shades as possible, 
worked into the most ingenious pattern the mind of 
the manufacturer can conceive. Any kind of an old, 
torn, threadbare, and dirty suit of Mackinaws is suffi- 
cient, but as well ask the eagle to soar with a broken 
pinion as to expect a shanty-boy to live without his 
gaudy stockings. 

Solemnly and reverently the men began to un- 
clothe their feet, laying the units aside carefully and 
lovingly, as the ancient warrior his blade or the 
pious priest his rosary. 

“That sock’s put me over two hard winters,” re- 
marked Billy Clark, softly, stroking the object ten- 
derly. ‘“ Bought it down at the Soo for six bits; 
wish I could find another like it.” 

“Say. take a look at that,” exclaimed “ the parson,’ 
so called because of the type of his whiskers and his 
oft-repeated declaration that he never told a lie. 
He held out for inspection an article in a Roman- 
stripe effect. ‘‘ Mebbe you won’t believe me when I 
tell you I wore that there sock five years, and nary 
a hole in it yet. Gal down at St. Ignace made it for 
me. Mebbe some other lumber-jacks wasn’t jealous.” 

“Gentlemen,” it was 
Jack McCollum who 
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“He'll think he struck a lunatic asylum on wash- 
day,” added Billy Clarke. 

“Say, lads, if it please your honors,” declaimed “ the 
lawyer,” “Old Santa are a-comin’ here to-night, but 
he can’t git in this here shack. We've got to hang 
our little stockin’s outside where he’ll have easy access 
to ‘em, as it were.” 

“Good! Bully!” indorsed a dozen voices at once. 
The idea was pleasing to the simple jacks, for some of 
them had provided little gifts for their pals—plugs 
of tobacco, pipes, cheroots, mouth-organs, cards, even 
socks, and kindred objects—and, being shy about 
making the presentation openly (for the lumber-jack 
is ashamed of decent sentiment, though unwittingly 
full of it), they eagerly weleomed the plan. By hanging 
the socks outside, the woodsmen could sneak out, shame- 
facedly deposit their little gifts, and furtively slip back 
to their bunks, hiding their confusion in the darkness. 

In a jiffy the lines were snatched down, carried out 
into the’ little clearing, and stretched from tree to 
tree, still bearing their gay burdens of varicolored 
garments for the nether members, but now looking 
pale and dull in the feeble shimmer of starlight that 
filtered through the overhanging pines. Then the men, 
knocking the ashes out of their pipes, tumbled into 
their bunks. : 





spoke, and, as usual, all 
were silent, “this here 
is a sock what are a 
sock.” He waved be- 
fore them a red, white, 
and blue creation, with 
yellow and purple feet, 
and a_ green band 
around the top. “ Know 
where I got that sock? 
Twelve years ago I was 
in O’Malley’s Camp No. 
1, over on the East 
Branch. In Camp No. 
2, on the Sucker River, 
there was a lumber-jack 
they called the Iron 
Man, ’cause he’d never 
been licked. Said he 
could lick anybody in 
the State. A bunch 
from our camp meets a 
bunch from No. 2 out 
on the tote road one 
day. The Iron Man 
was among ’em. He 
heard me say, ‘ Cast- 
iron men is easy to 
break.’ ‘Say, young 
feller,’ he says to me— 
‘young feller, I kin 
make y’u squeal.’ ‘Nary 
squeal fer me,’ I says, 
quiet like. Then off 
comes his Mackinaw 
jacket, an’ he throws it 
in the snow and stamps 
on it. Then he looks 
at me an’ says, ‘ D’ye 
mean it?’ ‘ Nary squeal 
fer me,’ I says, ‘ not fer 
no lumber-jack _ this 
side o’ hell!’ 

“*Tll make y’u 
squeal,’ he hollers; * Pll 
bet me socks y’u squeal 
fer me.” ‘The same 
goes fer you,’ I says, 
throwin’ down my cap 
an’ jacket, and then 
there sure was a scrap 
along that tote road. 
Well, that Iron Man 
needed his iron feet that 
day, fer it sure was 
cold, an’ after the scrap 
he didn’t have a sock. 














He was a good judge of 
socks, all right. I 
don’t know how long 
he wore that sock be- 
fore I got it, but it’s 
good yet.” 

Reminiscences followed rapidly. Praise was_ be- 
stowed by one after another upon an especially be- 
loved product of the gentle art of knitting, while now 
and then a note of impatient criticism was heard as a 
discomfited shanty-boy discovered a new hole in the 
heel of his hose. 

Meanwhile lines stretched above the stove were 
being rapidly filled as the socks were hung up to 
dry against the coming of the frosty morning. Let 
twenty-five men each contribute one dozen socks to 
lines stretched over a stove, and the result approxi- 
mates the appearance of a haberdashery-store on the 
day of a special sale in hosiery. 

“This is Christmas Eve, boys,” laughed Big Amy. 
“Guess old Santa Claus will be a surprised gent if 
he gets in here to-night.” 
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“T’ll bet me socks y’u squeal fer me” 


A moment or two of silence, broken only by the 
heavy breathing of scores of pairs of voluminous lungs, 
was interrupted by the slight creaking of the floor, 
which betrayed a shanty-boy surreptitiously edging 
his way toward the door. He carried a few small bun- 
dles which had been hidden in the capacious recesses 
of his bunk. Disappearing into the outer darkness 
for an instant, he quickly returned as quietly as he 
went, without his packages. Quiet again reigned for 
an instant, then another man made a similar expe- 
dition. For an hour these mysterious excursions con- 
tinued, the jacks noiselessly moving through the 
gloom like ghostly robbers plying their nocturnal en- 
terprises. At last the goings and comings ceased. 

Deep and rhythmic, if unmusical, the snorts and 
snores of many slumbering men testified that con- 


























science, clear or otherwise, did not haunt these men 
in their sleep. An hour elapsed without any other 
sound, save for the occasional screech of an owl out 
somewhere in the still winter night. 

Then an almost imperceptible sound of activity 
lawyer’s” bunk. 


emanated from “the The slight 
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A fox dragging a partridge with a broken wing 
skulked across the trail. “The lawyer” hurled a 
chunk of ice at it. 

“You dirty thief!” he growled, as the animal 
bounded off. “ Thief?” he repeated—"* haw! haw! haw! 
The devil calls sin names.” 





The fines were carried out into the little clearing and stretched from tree to tree 


noise accompanied a shadow that moved rapidly 
toward the door. Had there been a wakeful eye in 
that camp it would have perceived, when “ the lawyer ” 
glided across the faint circle of yellow contributed 
by the lantern, that he carried no burden of Yuletide 
gifts, but that he was fully dressed. Under his arm 
he held a blanket. hastily grabbed from his bunk. 

Once outside, “the lawyer” gazed with an eye that 
glistened with greed and envy upon that line of 
treasures, that mine of nuggets, that cask of shining 
golden doubloons, that array of brilliant hosiery, be- 
loved of a shanty-man’s heart. Then he spread the 
blanket on the ground, and, with deft and rapid 
fingers, adroitly stripped the cord, socks and 
Christmas gifts alike being grist for his mill. 

Tossing the loot upon the blanket, the thief gathered 
up the four corners and made them fast. Then he 
stood, momentarily contemplating the camp, his gaze 
seeming to embrace the wretched little shanty in a 
silent farewell. There lay the heap of logs that had 
been his only home for many months. Huddling close 
to the frozen earth, as if timidly seeking to withdraw 
into the ground to escape the winter blast that whistled 
through the woods, the hut showed dark and shadowy 
against the spotless drifts. A tiny speck of yellow, 
like a dim eye in the forehead of some prostrate for- 
est Cyclops, marked the little window, faintly out- 
lined by the lantern’s weakening rays. 

That one dot of light seemed to regard “‘ the lawyer ” 
with sorrowful accusation, and aroused in him a 
vague sensation that in another man would have been 
regret. Traced in the greasy dust upon that pane of 
glass were “ the lawyer’s ” initials and the date of his 
arrival last year. 

He recalled how he had staggered up to that same 
little yellow square, then a welcome beacon-light ap- 
pearing suddenly in the swirling blizzard, pounded 
upon the door, and had gained a quick and hearty 
welcome. He remembered that hardly had he taken 
two steps inside the camp before he plunged heavily 
forward to the floor. The next thing that he remem- 
bered was being wrapped in blankets in Big Amy’s 
bunk while “the parson” held a bottle of whiskey 
to his lips. In the morning the woodsmen had 
clothed him warmly, contributing from their own 
meager store of socks and Mackinaws. Involuntarily 
he glanced at his feet There were the very stockings 
the boys had taken from themselves for him when he 
came to them. They had not even asked him the causes 
that led him into the wilderness, half clothed, although 
they shrewdly guessed that he had repudiated a sheriff's 
hospitality between two days. Now he was requiting 
their generosity by making off with their clothes. 

“Ah! hel"! damn me for an old woman!” he mut: 
tered, thus disposing of conscience. 

Then he turned away, threw his burden over his 
shoulder, and, without again looking back, swung up 
the tote road that opened in the dark wall of solemn 
pines like a tunnel opening into the rocky perpendic- 
ular wall of a mountain. ~ 

Should a lumber-jack rob a bank he would find 
asylum in the logging camp. If he held up a train he. 
would be sure of seclusion and protection at the hands 
of his fellows in the woods. Even if he killed a man 
in a fair fight the camp would arise as one man to 
make his alibi complete. But let a woodsman steal a 
single sock from a colleague, and it were a kinder fate 
to bind him and toss him to a pack of ravening wolves 
than to give him back into the hands of his victim. 

“The lawyer” reckoned all this, and, weighing it 
against the actual possession of more socks than he had 
ever dreamed of owning, continued up the trail. Be- 


sides, he had a start of several hours, and it was only 
ee jog of forty miles to Hurly-Burly, the railroad 
station. 





Suddenly, a little farther along the snowy road, he 
stopped at a big stump. The moon had risen, and 
its light, falling upon the freshly cut surface coated 
with hoary frost, caused it to glisten like a disk of 
silver. “The lawyer” and “the parson” had felled 
that tree a month back. As the huge trunk had 
started to sway and the woodsmen leaped away, “ the 
lawyer’s” foot was caught in a root under the 
crashing tree. A blow of “ the parson’s” axe released 
him, and “the lawyer” rolled to one side, but “ the 
parson” was tardy, and for a week thereafter lay in 
his bunk nursing bruised legs. 

“The lawyer” deposited his pack upon the ground, 
slowly opened it, and, taking from the contents eight 
pairs of socks, placed them upon the stump. They 
were “the parson’s.” Having made this concession to 
conscience, “the lawyer” again moved swiftly along 
the way. 


It still wanted an hour till dawn, when one of the 
shanty-men rolled over in his bunk, stretched himself, 
jumped out of bed, and fanned into life the slumber- 
ing embers in the big stove. Then he strolled casually 
to the door, took one quick, startled look at the 
empty clothes-lines, and aroused to activity his 
drowsy fellows with a long cry, “ Wa-hoo-o-o!” 

He was joined in a minute by a score of others. 


There was a quick inspection of the premises. The 
socks were stolen, that was obvious. Tracks in the 
snow showed the way the thief had gone. “The 


lawyer” was missing. There was little need for spec- 
ulation—it was all very clear. 

Fifteen minutes later, before the first evidence of 
approaching day bathed the pine tops in a tinge of 
winter gold, a dozen shanty-boys, having raked to- 
gether enough socks for the expedition, with Billy 
Clark and Jack McCollum at their head, were loping 
up the tote road, like a pack of hounds baying at the 
heels of a fleeting buck. 





The crust on the deep snow was sufficiently hard 
to bear the weight of a running man, but not firm 
enough for a man plus the weight of a blanket full 


of stolen socks. The trail in the snow indicated that 
at every few steps “the lawyer” had broken through, 
and that he was making comparatively slow progress. 
Meanwhile, long, tireless strides, the gait that was 
a habit with the woodsmen, were carrying the pur 
suers over the glistening, frozen surface at a speed 
that would have left a Marathon champion panting 
for breath at the roadside. 
“Well, what the devil’s this? 


” 


suddenly asked “ the 


parson,” as the runners stopped an instant at the 
big stump. A hasty examination revealed “the par 
son’s ”’ socks. 

“The hound had a little touch of decency, any- 


way,” said Jack McCollum, taking advantage of the 
pause to replenish his chew of fine cut. 


“ Ah,” grunted Billy Clark, “he’s a_ yellow cur 
asides of bein’ a thief.” 
Without further parley the runners rushed on 


again—all but “the parson.” Even the smallest indi 
cation of sentiment was plenty to neutralize the ven 
geance of the woodsman. He abandoned the chase. 

The others, to make up for the moment lost, increased 
the pace. Mile after mile they went, not once slack 
ening speed. 

“The lawyer,” struggling along under his weary 
load, seemed to sense pursuit. He realized that to 
escape his best speed was none too fast, but he paused 
frequently and listened intently for the wind to bear 
him some sound from the rear. However, he heard 





only the ever-present roar that sounds in the tense 
ear of the listening man in the vast solitude of the 


wilderness. 

Yet when he tried to run on he would hear the 
patter of feet behind him. If he paused the sound 
would cease. The phenomenon worried him, and he 
began to fear. He thought the voices of the forest 
were mocking him. If the great, rugged, but kindly 
woods turned against him, he knew hope was gone. 

Gradually despair seized him. The throbbing of 
Nature’s heart was as the footfalls of pursuers, and the 
soft, lilting strain of the breeze playing on its pine- 
needle harp was to him the heavy breathing of pur- 
suing men. 

Then, of a sudden, he was brought to a standstill. 
This time there could be no mistake. Down through 
the avenue of pines there came an oath, bellowed in a 
voice that was all too familiar—the voice of Jack Me- 
Collum, who had stumbled and fallen heavily in the 
snow. 

“The lawyer ” knew then that the chase was ended. 
Stepping off the trail, he threw his bundle on the snow, 
and, placing his back against a majestic pine-tree, 
waited. Now he glimpsed the pursuers rounding a 
turn in the trail. In an instant they were upon him. 
He stood at bay like a beast driven to its lair. 


the afternoon when the 
turned to camp. Long before they arrived their song 
announced their approach. Through the frosty air 
the voices cut clear, and their anxiously waiting com- 
rades, sockless but expectant, recognized a tone of 
gladness in the melody of the log-wood classie that 
floated to their ears, accompanied by the musie of the 
wind, sighing in the pine boughs: 


It was late in posse re 


“Oh, the shanty-man’s life is a wearisome one, 
Toiling all the day, 
From early morning’s light, till very late at night, 
Wearing his life away.” 


When the group of pursuers trotted up to the camp 
they carried a blanket in which was wrapped “ the 
lawyer’s” plunder. Each shanty-boy received his own 
beloved foot-gear, together with such baubles and gim- 
cracks as was contained therein, the material evidence 
of the pine-woods Santa Claus. When the distribu 
tion was over, there still remained eight pairs of socks 
and a pair of moccasins, which were tossed into “ the 
lawyer’s ” empty bunk. 

Big Amy walked to the door, glanced at the ther- 
mometer, and hastily returned to the stove, rubbing 
his hands to get up circulation. 

* Whew, it’s forty below zero!” he drawled. “ Guess 
‘the lawyer’ ’s making pretty slow time to Hurly- 
Burly.” 

‘I think,” 


will be about 


admitted Jack MeCollum, “that this 


‘the lawyer’s’ toughest case.” 





“The lawyer” knew that the chase was ended. He stood at bay like a beast driven to its lair 
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MRS. BILDAD’S CHRISTMAS GIFT 


RS. BILDAD had never seen a game of golf 
M played, but when Bildad himself took it up 
she heard a great deal about it—in fact, from 
the moment when Bildad had first succeeded in 
driving his ball a hundred and fifty yards, there- 
by clearing a special bunker set where it was 
for the special purpose of discouraging the duffer, 
he talked of nothing else; he thought of nothing 
else; he dreamed of nothing else. Even his nightmares 
one and all bore some relation to the game, as for in- 
stance his famous vision of playing in a championship 
match with nothing but a screw-driver for use at the 
tee, a tablespoon for difficult bunker work, and a box 
of quinine pills only available at the critical moment 
instead of the usual quota of fast-flying golf-balls. 

Christmas was approaching, and the question of 
sildad’s present came up. What this should be the 
good lady asked herself again and again, and she asked 
in vain. Finally she confided her perplexity to one of 
her neighbors. 

“ Before this game came into his life completely to 
possess it,” she sighed, “it was comparatively easy to 
decide what to give him. He was always so glad of 
anything that would do for the house, or some little 
thing designed for his own personal comfort, such as a 
smoking-jacket, or a special sofa-cushion embroidered 
with his initials, or possibly a pair of slippers, but now 
it is golf, golf, golf, all day long, and all night long, 
and I am at my wits’ ends to know what to do.” 

“Why, it is perfectly simple, my dear,” said the 
kindly neighbor with a smile. ‘Get him something 
that will help him in his game. That is the way I do 
with James, who has latterly become a bridge fiend. I 
get him new sets of playing-cards, score-pads, the 
latest books on his special diversion, and he is as 
happy as a child with a tin trumpet in its possession.” 

“ Splendid!” cried Mrs. Bildad, clapping her hands 
together like a pleased girl. “I know just the very 
thing!” 

And then began the mysterious secrecy of prepara- 
tion. Bildad’s little Christmas surprise was begun, and 
with her own fair hands during his many long absences 
on the links the good lady pushed it through to com- 
pletion with much loving care; and then came Christ- 
mas morning. The presents for the children had been 
distributed, and now Bildad was waiting for his with 
an expectant smile upon his lips. 

“ Here, dearest,” said Mrs. Bildad, her face beaming 
with happiness, “here is your present from me. _ I 
made it all myself.” 

sildad = smiled 
package in his hand, 

“]T hope it will help you in your game, dearest,” she 
went on. “I heard you say some time ago that the 
caddies on the links were so very unsatisfactory, and 
that the tees were so exposed to the cold winds that 
you could get very little pleasure out of your game 
these winter days. That remark was an inspiration 
to me—and I do hope this will help you.” 

Bildad with fumbling fingers untied the blue ribbon 
with which the package was bound and the gift stood 
revealed, 

* Do you—do you like it, dear?” Mrs. Bildad asked, 
nervously hesitating as she noted a peculiar expression 
upon her husband’s face. 

“ Like it?” he cried. *‘ Well I just guess I do like it. 
It’s exactly what I needed these cold winter mornings.” 

And he placed it upon his head, where it was found 
tobe a very perfect cap, and long enough to come down 


as he took the daintily wrapped 

















“ Wily, CHILDREN, WHAT ARE 
MATTRESS *¥” 

“WE'RE JUST FIXING IT. MOTHER, SO SANTA CLAUS 
WON'T HURT HIMSELF WHEN HE DROPS.” 


YOU DOING WITH YOUR 














ABSENT-MINDED AUTHOR: 
over his ears to keep them warm; and, better still, its 
effect upon other players on the links was such that 
while Bildad wore it not one of them, from the highest 
Class A player down to the biggest duffer in the club, 
could ever keep his eye on the ball, so that before very 
long Bildad found himself the proud possessor of the 
Club Championship, a seemingly great honor to those 
who were not aware that his average for eighteen holes 
had never got below a hundred and twenty three strokes. 


HOW TO MAKE A MINT’S PIE 


TAKE a deep dishpan two feet by eighteen inches, 


and grease the bottom well with standard oil. 
Over this place two layers of nice fresh _fifty- 
dollar bills until the bottom of the pan is com- 


pletely covered. Pour in two full quarts of five- 
dollar gold pieces, sweetened with two double-eagles 
to the gill, and cover with an upper-crust of one-hun- 
dred-dollar bills, liberally sprinkled with United 
States Sugar preferred. Place in a cool oven for two 
hours and serve, and you will have a Mint’s pie that, 
while a trifle rich, will be acceptable to everybody. 


A TOAST TO SANTA CLAUS 

WHENE’ER I find a man who don’t 
Believe in Santa Claus, 

And spite of all remonstrance won’t 
Yield up to logic’s laws, 

And see in things that lie about 
The proof by no means dim, 

I straightway cut that fellow out, 
And don’t believe in him, 


We find him in the maiden’s eyes 
Beneath the mistletoe, 

A-sparkling as the star-lit skies 
All golden in their glow. 

We find him in the pressure of 
The hand of sympathy, 

And where there’s any thought of love 
He’s mighty sure to be. 


The good old Saint is everywhere 
Along life’s busy way. 
We find him in the very air 
We breathe day after day— 
Where courtesy and kindliness 
And love are joined together, 
To give to sorrow and distress 
A touch of sunny weather. 


So here’s to good old Kindliheart, 
The best bet of them all, 

Who never fails to do his part 
In life’s high festival, 

The worthy bearer of the crown 
With which we top the Saint. 
A bumper to his health, and down 
With them that say he ain’t! 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
CHRISTMAS REFLECTIONS OF THE RURAL 


PHILOSOPHER 


EF we made it a rule to give folks only them things 
they stand most in need on they’d be a land-office 
business doin’ in good manners. 

Some fellers think it’s smart to erack funny jokes 
about the seegars their wives give ’em fer Christmas, 
but ez fer me I find ’em mighty handy long about 
‘tater-bug time. * f 

The gals of to-day don’t seem to me to be ez spry 
ez them I knowed fifty year ago. I stud under the 
mistletoe fer two solid hours yestiddy and nary a 
smack come my way. ; f 

Take my word fer it, Bud, the feller that keeps his 
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By THE wAy, MATILDA, HAVE YOU ANY IDEA OF THE DATE? 


socks darned instid o’ darnin’ nothin’ but his luck ’Il 
hang onto what Santa Claus puts inte ’em longer ’n 
the other feller. 

I believe in bein’ kind to everybody at Christmas- 
time. Why, I even blew myself to a brand-new plug 
o’ tobacker this mornin’, I was feelin’ so good. 

Impidence ain’t becomin’ to nobody on Christmas 
Day, but nobody can deny the beauty o’ cranberry 
sass at any time o’ year. 

About the only thing I ever find to complain on 

















*“ COME, DEARIES, AND SEE WIIAT MAMMA HAS HUNG 


IN THE CHRISTMAS TREE FOR YOU.” 


about a big Christmas dinner is the invariable conse- 
quences. 

I hain’t superstitious, but when I see twelve little 
gobblers settin’ around the Christmas table, thirteen 
don’t seem to be an allfired lucky number for the other 
gobbler on the platter. 


FOILED 

THE clock was striking 5 A.M. as Clubbson entered 
the house. 

“This is a fine time for a man of your age to be 
coming home,” said Mrs. Clubbson. “ What on earth 
has kept you out until this time in the morning?” 

“ Why, my love,” said Clubbson, taking off his watch 
and putting his shoes under the pillow, “I thought 
I’d try to do my Christmas shopping early, but none 
of the shops are open yet.” 


























DESPOILING the EGYPTIANS 


or 
How Ebenezer Got lt . 
BURGES JOHNSON 


with drawings by 
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In time he earried, fer a bluff, 

* Old busted chairs an’ leaky pails 
An’ all th’ kinds of haousehold stuff 
Yew buy at village rummage sales. 































He worked so hard thet, 
I’ll be baound, 
Th’ money come hy 
leaps an’ starts;_ 
He used tew s’arch th’ 
country raound 
Fer busted buggies, 
shays, an’ carts. 
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Wal, Merry Christmas—-glad yew come— at KE Y 
y . . ~ iN 
Lookaout! Yew’ll git run into, thar! = © ey 


Thet’s Chase, a-luggin’ presents, hum —— 
In his own gol-dinged motor-ear. 


EMEMBER Ebenezer Chase? 
He come from daown Hyannis way; 
’Twas him as bought the Perkins place, 
An’ druv a skinny piebald gray. 


Last year he got so bad in need 
(Old Perkins’ place was mostly rock) 
He couldn’t scursely pay fer seed, 
An’ started sellin’ off his stock. 


Mis’ Chase was later tellin’ Mar, 

’T was when they sold their final pig, 
Thar come a God-sent motor-car 
An’ smashed a wheel off their old rig. 
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The motor folks they sez, ‘‘ Haow sad!”’ 
An’ hands tew Chase a crisp new Ten; 

‘* By Caow!’’ sez he, sence crops is bad, 
T’ll git thet wheel smashed off again!’’ 


Mis’ Chase an’ him they spliced it strong, 
An’ Chase he druv his piebald gray, 
An’ when a motor come along 
He balked an’ backed her in th’ way. 


Thet horse an’ him got so durn skilled . 
They larnt tew gauge it tew a hair; 
Whenever ladies screamed, ‘‘ He’s killed!”” 
He used tew charge ’em double fare. 
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WALTER 


AWVERYBODY felt it—it was in the 
air, and as the Doctor stopped at 
the post-office on his way home he 
good-naturedly surrendered to the 
crowd of young folks in the vesti- 
bule, for he had entered into the 
ay spirit of it, even with the youngest. 
ne When he came out he found his gig 
a duly decorated with garlands, while 
there was a spray of mistletoe over each of old Hector’s 
ears. 
“We couldn’t forget Hector!” called one of the 
“Hang your mistletoe higher, Doctor, if it isn’t just 
for ornament!” said the prettiest girl of all. 

“ All right—I dare you!” bantered the Doctor, 

The kiss brought forth a series of groans on behalf 
of the boys, when the Doctor was noisily escorted to 
the gig and his packages piled beside him. 

“The very first dance is mine!” 

“No it isn’t, Nell!” 

“It ‘Il spoil it all if you don’t come, Doctor!” 
chanted the chorus, 

“Tut, tut!” growled the Doctor, teased at last. 
“Get on, Hector!” and Hector “ got on” under the 
weight of all his Christmas greenery, while the Doctor 
took an inventory of his packages. There were several 
for the Madame, which 
the Doctor laid care- 
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passing neighbors. Silently he tossed 
the goodies from his pockets to the 
little negroes who came in full ery to 
open the gate, and he still could not 
trust himself to speak when Billy 
came to take the horse. How could 
he tell the Madame? Missing the 
usual boyish whistle when he came, 
she had laid down her netting, and 
now met him at the door with an in- 
quiring kiss. 

“Tm afraid we'll have but a sorry Christmas, 
Mother,” he said, as Robert took his hat ar. eoat and 
he stretched himself in his big chair before the blazing 
logs. “ No one is ill, thank God; but it’s just bad luck 
all round. Clarence will not be able to leave on ac- 
count of that cotton matter. The commandant has 
decided that Phil is needed on the frontier. And now 
prepare yourself, Mother; Emily writes that at the 
last minute Henry demands that they take the children 
to spend Christmas with his parents, that we have 
always had them, and such other stuff. Here are the 
letters.” 

The Madame looked across the hearth, then wiped 
from her glasses some clear things that glistened. 

“Their grandmother Eaton might have waited 
until next summer,” she said, gently, as she came 





fully to themselves. 
As he saw the familiar 
superscription upon 
his own, he smiled and 
looked back at the 
bundles of toys and 
wonders heaped up in 
the rear of his gig. 
Silas was bringing 
others in the wagon, 
but these were marvels 
which he would entrust 
to no other hand. It 
had been a year since 
he had seen the chil- 
dren, but there would 
be joy to-morrow. 
Emily had written the 
good news” to her 
mother, and the whole 
plantation was full of 
expectation. Then, too, 
Clarence was coming 
all the way from New 
York, to bring the wife 
and = grandbaby _ they 
had never seen; and 
Phil, the soldier boy, 
was traveling as fast as 
wind and water could 
bring him to reach the 
old home by Christmas 
Day. From one happy 
thought the Doctor 
turned to another. How 
he could plan to hide 
the goats and wagon 
from little Tom until 
Christmas morning. As 
for Ann Eliza, she 
would be all over the 
place at once, from the 
moment the  carryall 
reached the big gate. 
He chuckled, as he re- 
called the wonderful 
things of sugar and 
spice and white frost- 
ing which the Madame 
and Aunt Lucey had 
been concocting in the 
kitchen. How the Ma- 














dame’s pink cheek had 
flushed with the excite- 
ment of it, for, as she 
said, there would really 
be two generations of 
children to surprise, and he had laughed and re- 
minded her that he was the third. So wrapt was he 
in the bliss of joys to come, that he had almost for- 
gotten the letters in his pocket. 

Now holding the lines between his knees, the Doctor 
eagerly opened one and then the other two. But as 
he read, the smile died from his lips and a deep line 
seemed suddenly to come into his cheek. There was the 
look of a disappointed child in his sympathetic eyes, 
and he let Hector pick his own way along the road. 
He did not hail Silas as he passed in the wagon, and 
for the first time in his life the Doctor avoided his 


When he came out he found his gig decorated with garlands 


and stood behind the big chair. “Clarence will come 
later, but Phil, our baby boy, will miss us, I’m afraid.” 

“And there’s been a child at Briarley for every 
Christmas since a fire was kindled on its hearth!” said 
the Doctor, petulantly. 

“Yes, dear, we have been blest.” The sturdy shoul- 
der was patted thoughtfully, “and we forgot, in our 
selfish joy, that there are others who have the same 
claim upon our daughter’s children.” 

“But Christmas, without a child in the house!” 
broke in the Doctor. “Why. Mother! for the time 
being one might just as well be dead!” 
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“Yes,” the assent was wistful, “ but we have the 
poor and sick in the neighborhood to cheer up, and 
after we get over the first idea of disappointment we 
shall enjoy, as we always do, seeing our black people 
happy. We can remember, too, that we have had our 
children with us every Christmas before, except—ex- 
cept— Oh, William! do you know it has been six 
years since we heard from him?” 

The Doctor started. “‘ Don’t mention him!” he said, 
passionately. 

The Madame bent and gently smoothed the brow 
where the heavy veins were beginning to cord. “ Par- 
don, dear,” she whispered, “ but he is always with me 
at this time. I forget all that lies between. In my 
heart he is only our beautiful little boy; he can never, 
never be else!’ 

As the low voice died in a smothered sob the 
Doctor caught the hand that lay upon his shoulder 
and silently held it. The tall clock in the hall with- 
out struck the half-hour, and, lighting his candle, 
the Doctor went up to his room. 


Now it was the day before Christmas; but when 
the last box of the things intended for the tree at 
Briarley had been sent to the children, there was a 
subdued silence throughout the house. 

“T feels des lak somebody was dead, ’ca’se dar 
ain’t no child up dar,” said Mammy in the Quarters, 
and she got so “low in her mind” that Ole Mis’ 
promised to send her over the river to spend Christ- 
mas with sister Sarah’s children. But Ole Marse was 
not so easily disposed of, and the Madame was worry- 
ing over him. 

When he reached his office he found that it had been 
made gay with holly; mysterious packages had been 
heaped upon his table, while a stream of busy callers 
passed in and out. 

“Merry Christmas, Doctor! Here’s hoping that no- 
body will get sick in the county until day after to- 
morrow!” said Dick Peters, the town wag. 

“So sorry for you, old fellow!” said Judge Lyons. 
“T hadn’t heard it till just now. You and the 
Madame come over and help us round our tree. 
There *l] be fifteen grandchildren, not counting the 
babies.” 

The Doctor remembered with a smile all the little 
Lyonses which he had brought into the world. 

“You’re mighty good,” he said after a while, “but 
I reckon I’ll just sit and smoke and remember after 
I’ve made my niggers happy. A man of my age 
hasn’t any right to borrow a fellow’s grandchildren! 
But thank you just the same!” 

“Come, Doctor! there’s enough to go round and a 
few left over, if we count the babies!” 

“We'll see you before New-Year, old man! TI ex- 
pect we'll feel better by that time.” 

Hector and the gig were wearing fresh garlands, 
but he would not offend by taking them off, anyway 
until he had reached the outskirts of the town; so un- 
wittingly he carried a silent message. 

“It’s just like the Doctor,” said old Mrs. Lane, 
who was sitting by the window, “ putting the spirit of 
the day in his physic,” and when he gave her a new 
kind of pill to begin the year on, and had folded 
around her the warm soft shawl which the Madame 
had knit, she was so happy that the Doctor almost 
laughed. 

At every place he left his Christmas cheer, until he 
came to his own big gate. As he drove up to the wide 
veranda, flanked with its white pillars, he knew 
there were no little curly heads hiding behind them, 
for him to seek, as there had been last year. His 
heart ached with loneliness as he remembered, and he 
bent forward and spoke softly to Chloe’s lame boy 
who couldn’t keep up with the others. 

Madame must have remembered too, for with eyes 
bright with tenderness she came out to meet him, and 
with a great show of gaiety helped take out the 
parcels, 

“Come, Robert!” said the Doctor, when the last 
had been deposited, “ we must go to the smoke-house!” 
For it was in the smoke-house that all the gifts for 
the Quarters were grouped and labeled for distribu- 
tion. After dinner Qle Marse and Robert were hard 
at work again, and now not even the overseer might 
interrupt. At last, when every name had been tied on 
and every one would be remembered, with a satisfied 
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smile, the Doctor sat smoking his favorite pipe, with 
the Madame close beside him. 

“Are the flannels ready for Isaac, Mother?” he 
asked, after a while. 

The Madame counted three in her netting and 
nodded. 

“And the bucket of white sugar for Dilsy? You 
know she must have enough to-morrow if it takes a 
barrel.” Again the Madame nodded. 

“‘ And the crutches were padded and the handles put 
to the chair for old Marthy? She certainly must 
come up to the house with the others, if Silas has to 
bring her on his back!” 

“T don’t think that I have forgotten anything you 
told me, dear.” 

The Madame smiled, for these had been just the 
beginnings of her preparation. “ By the way, I had 
a crock of jelly made for any of the sick folk you 
might think of at the last minute, and, to save time, 
Maria brought half a dozen bottles of the old cordial 
from the cellar yesterday.” 

“You’re mighty good, Mother!” and the Doctor 
sighed. ‘“ We’ve a lot to be thankful for, for we can 
still make other people happy. I reckon I’ve been 
right childish lately, Mother, and I’ve made it hard 
for you. Forgive me!” 

“T’ve been just as childisn, William,” she said, 
earnestly. “ For it was hard to think of doing without 
them at first; but I’m trying to take it as a lesson 
we must need.” 

The Doctor did not answer, and the great, shaggy 
St. Bernard laid his muzzle on his mistress’s knee and 
whined. 

“What can be the matter with Berny, William? 
He has come to me a dozen times since you came 
home.” 

“He knows it’s Christmas Eve, and he misses the 
children,” said the Doctor. But the Madame pulled 
the bell cord. “ Bring a lantern, Robert!” she said; 
“Berny has something on his mind, and he isn’t 
usually foolish!” 

The Madame was glad to get out into the crisp 
darkness, away from the vacant spaces by the chimney, 
where there would be no little stockings to hang to- 
night; for away down in her heart there was the 
same old ache for that other one—the outcast from 
the old home. How it ached, how it hurt, that mute 
cry of the heart that only the God of mother-love 
might hear! She had almost forgotten where she 
was, the thought, the pain was so strong. But now 
they were standing in the stable, beside the holly- 
wreathed gig, and the dog, with a sharp bark, had 
pulled his master’s great-coat to the floor. Beneath it 
was an unfamiliar covered basket. Carefully Robert 
lifted it and set it down. 

“ Strange,” said the Doctor. “I didn’t know there 
was anything in the back of the ‘gig.” But while 
Robert held the lantern the Madame knelt beside the 
basket and hastily turned back its covers. 

“Oh! Oh!” she cried. There were tears in her 
blue eyes as she touched the soft curls of a sleeping 
baby and smoothed the faded gown which scarcely 
covered its dimpled limbs. 

But the Doctor’s face was stern; sterner than it 
had ever been but once before. 

“Robert, you may go!” he said. Then he closed 
the double doors and turned his back to them. 

“Mother!” he commanded. “ You must call Dilsy 
to take that child to the Quarters!” 

“No, no!” she pleaded. “You wouldn’t do that, 
Father!” 

“Nonsense!” he cried. “It’s a trick as old as time 
to foist the brat of sin upon honest, decent people.” 

But the voice crooned on. “See! Father!—the 
tears are still upon his lashes, and there was only 
Berny to hear him cry! May I keep him for to- 
night—’tis Christmas Eve, Father—just for to-night?” 

“Hush! I shall send him on his way to-morrow! 
Now, if I only knew who dared to do this thing!” 

“Let me take him in my arms, William! Let me 
feel how good it is to have a child again!” 

“ Mother!” and the Doctor’s voice rose in wrath. 
“You shall not touch him!” 

Over them rose a sudden gust, whirling the leaves 
about their feet and snuffing the candle into black- 
ness. Across the starlit space, from the distant 
chureh, rang out the midnight bells—the bells that 
ushered in the Christ-Child’s Day. The Doctor turned 
toward the sound and bared his head, but the Madame 
still knelt in the darkness. 
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“°Twas in a stable, humble as our own, the Christ- 
Child came,” she said slowly, her voice blending with 
the rhythm of the bells. “ Oh, William, had we found 
Him then, so poor, so naked, nineteen hundred years 
ago, would we have let Him in?” 

The sturdy form at the doorway vouchsafed no 
reply, and the low voice went on. ‘“ Others have enter- 
tained angels unawares, why may not we? Let me 
keep the child, William! If you only knew how 
starved and empty my heart has been since all the 





to come into the world without a shelter for his de- 
fenseless head. 

Inside the house the light flickered, for the logs 
liad burned in two; but he knew, in that lonely room, 
despite his command, she was sitting there, with a 
baby on her knee. 

“Glory! Glory! Let your anthems ring!” Across 
the distance the clear young voices sang, right into 
the hearts of the listening man and woman. Fainter 
and fainter yet they echoed, then the air was still. 

“T never knew that 
you were lonely and un- 











happy.” he said. “I 
never knew you missed 
them so.” Then silence 
fell again. 

“Would you want to 
keep him, Mother, if 
you knew that he was a 
child of sin?” 

“TIT would not rob 
him of his right—a 
holy, living chance,” she 
answered, slowly. 

And now the Day was 
born; the waking glad 
things of the earth and 
air and sky proclaimed 
it. Noiselessly the hus- 
band came and _ stood 
beside the wife. 
“Mother,” he — said, 
simply, “you were 
right; you may keep 
the child!” With a 
glad ery the Madame 
rose and lifted the wak- 
ing boy high up in her 
arms, while the Doctor 
hastily unfolded a letter 
which had fallen to the 
floor. 

“Dear Father,” he 
read aloud, “TI have 
been close to you, in 
Dexter, all day. I stood 
at your office door 
while the young people 
made merry inside. I 
followed you on all 
your rounds, but I could 
not trust myself to 
speak. You cannot 
want me back. How 
could you? But I-want 
my mother to have my 
boy. I married his 
mother, but she died of 
a broken heart; I killed 
her. I planned to get 
some one to take him 
to you after I was gone, 
but I was jealous even 
of the idea of another 








between my child and 
you, and so I drugged 


She knelt beside the basket and hastily turned back its covers him and hid him in 


rest have gone, you would not answer ‘no.’” With 
the wail of the wind and chime the gentle voice 
rose. 

“ William!—Father! I must have him for my own 
to-night, if only for to-night! To-morrow we will 
see; but now forgive me. for I must—I must—I 
must!” 

The Doctor was silent; then he saw a shadow speed 
before him like a wraith, but he knew that it held a 
ragged, homeless baby in its arms. For long he stood 
there, looking straight into the starlight. She had 
never crossed him so before. He thought he knew a 
woman’s heart, but now he was too old to learn. The 
gray dawn was beginning to break, and he gravely 
took the path back to the house. As he turned, the 
carols of his young people on their way home from 
the church smote painfully on his ears. 

“Glory! Glory! how the angels sing!” 

They were singing of that Child born in a rude 
manger, while the heart of Mary, the Mother, beat 
with joy over Him. The King of Heaven had chosen 


your gig. Before you 

read this I will have 
gone, never to return, unless I can make good. [ have 
no word to say:to mother; she knows it all, better 
than I can tell it. But, Father, to-morrow, Christmas 
Day, when you look into the face of my worse than 
orphaned child, do not turn’ away, but remember, if 
you can, your latest born, as the little boy who used 
to climb upon your knee. Your unhappy son, Will.” 

The Madame was crying softly, with the child 
pressed close against her breast. 

Two big tears splashed upon the Doctor’s beard. 
Then he stepped out on the veranda and rang the 
big bell as it had never been rung before. 

“Silas,” he commanded, “cut the biggest Christ- 
mas tree you can find, and set it up in the parlor. Go 
over the river, Robert, and tell Mammy we've got 
work to keep her busy all the rest of her days! You, 
sill, get the gig! I’ve got to catch the down stage 
before it gets to Dexter! And everybody get ready 
for the best Christmas you ever had in all your lives, 
for right here, in the Big House, this very blessed 
minute, we’ve got a Christmas Child!” 





‘The Parson’s Christmas Gift 


across the snowy highway that led past 
Zi his general store, and was pleased to see 
his old friend, the parson, approaching. 
} Weevey was a fairly sharp business man 
- for six days of the week, but on Sunday 
e town of Queehawkett knew no more ardent 
a church-worker. Indeed his talents had been toler- 
ably well summarized by his neighbor, Jedediah 
Peters, when the latter had observed concerning Quee- 
hawkett’s merchant prince, that he was “ “an all-fired 
good church-worker on Sundays, and an equally good 
worker of everybody else week-days.” Nevertheless a 
staunch friendship had grown up between the clergy- 
man and his parishioner, and Weevey liked nothing 
better than a chat with the preacher. . 
_“ Mornin’, Parson,” he said, opening the door of his 
big store in person, to greet his visitor. “ You’re just 
the man I wanted to see. I got good news for ye.” 

“That’s good, Silas,” replied the clergyman. 

“Not less ’n a dozen members o’ the congregation’s 
been in here the last two days astin’ if I knew what 
ye'd like best fer a Christmas present,” said Weevey. 

“Ah? Indeed!” said the preacher, with a gratified 
smile, and then he sighed. “It’s a strange confession 
for a preacher to make, Silas, for we are always 
preaching against material earthly treasures, but to 
tell you the honest truth nothing would please me 






I WEEVEY glanced out of the window,more this Christmas than good hard cash. My salary 


I know is larger than I deserve, but it is inadequate 
to my personal needs. Look at these boots—look at 
your own bill against me. 

“That’s all right, Parson,” said Weevey, giving the 
shepherd of the flock a friendly tap on the shoulder. 
“Don’t you worry about that—but—er—hum—ha—I 
——er—I—took the liberty, Parson, of tellin’ all these 
inquirers that the last time ye was in here ye’d cast 
longin’ eyes on one 0’ them $2.50 wash-b’ilers 0’ mine.” 

“Why, yes, Silas, I did,” said the preacher. “ As 
IT remember it Mrs. Pounder needed a new wash-boiler 
about that time, and I priced one of yours, but—” 

“JT remember, ye couldn’t stand the price,” said 
Weevey. “Well, sir, I’ve told ’em all about that,” 
he added, “and what do you think, Parson, I’ve al- 
ready took ten orders for them wash-b’ilers to be sent 
to you on Christmas!” 

“But, my dear Weevey,” cried the preacher, “ this 
is awfully good of you, my dear fellow, but I couldn’t 
—no, really, I couldn’t have any use whatever for ten 
wash-boilers.” 

“Ten?” laughed Weevey. “I reckon it *11 come to 
more’n that, Parson. I cal’late to sell at least thutty 
of them wash-b’ilers on your account this week.” 

“But what can I do with them?” pleaded the 
preacher. 

“Aha! That’s the point!” chuckled the merchant 
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. 
prince. “ Don’t ye see, doctor, instead of sendin’ the 
hull thutty down to the parsonage, I'll only send one, 
und I'll allow ye seventy-five cents apiece on all the 
others. That ‘ll come to $21.75, which, after payin’ 
my bill, will leave ye a clear $8.25 to the good.” 

“Ha!. Hum!” gulped the clergyman, gazing wist- 
fully out of the window. He was not a Napoleon of 
Finance, and the proposition was a bit intricate, but 
$8.25 in real money he comprehended so thoroughly 
that it was a terrible temptation. “It’s very good of 
you, Silas,” he said, after wavering for a few mo- 
ments. “Let me go home and wrestle with the idea 
until to-morrow, will you?” 

He walked slowly homeward, and wrestled for hours. 
Hight dollars and twenty-five cents and Weevey’s bill 
paid! “Take it,” whispered Inclination. “Go slow,” 
said Conscience. It was a long wrestle,’ and—well, 
the parson was a man of peace, and not of war, and 
so it happened that as he stepped into his pulpit on 
Christmas morning, eight bright silver dollars and 
two quarters jingled in his clerical trousers, while 
Mrs. Pounder sat in the front pew with a heart glad- 
dened by the thought of a brand-new boiler that had 
arrived at the parsonage the night before. 

And Weevey—well, on the Ist of January, Weevey 
announced a special sale of wash-boilers at fifty per 
cent. off for cash. 

It was indeed a happy Christmas for everybody. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A NEW AND INTERESTING TYPE 


S;UEEN ELIZABETH, we know, had 
“many lovers, but was herself never 
gx in love; and so she was able to get 
(es the better of her cousin, Mary 
(S45 Queen of Scots, who, poor soul! al- 
lowed herself to be ensnared by the 
A tender passion. Queen Elizabeth, 
De oe the historic page, is a monster. 
Yet what was singular in her is 
now quite general: the modern woman seldom falls in 
love. 

It has been America which has given the world this 
strange type; like everything else that happens in 
this country, she has sprung suddenly upon us, as if 
she had neither father nor mother nor any visible 
ancestry. 

The modern woman may be in a minority, yet she 
is not difficult to discover, for she is most active, show- 
ing herself everywhere. Nor is it difficult to describe 
her, since she spends much of her time in describ- 
ing herself. In the first place, like the orator, she is 
made rather than born; indeed, she is herself a good 
deal of an orator, always being ready to harangue her 
friends, explaining and enforcing her ideas. Self-im- 
provement is her passion; improvement in what direc- 





















Egoism speils unhappiness for man and woman 


By J. B. Yeats 


DRAWINGS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


tion? you will ask. She herself does not know. Mean- 
time she insists on absolute personal liberty—moral, 
physical, mental, and also political. That she may be 
free she places a ban on the senses and tramples sex 
under foot; either of these would put her back under 
subjugation. She announces herself to be eager for 
affection, but its object must be some person who is 
supernaturally perfect and complete; anything else 
would be illogical and unworthy and enslaving. And 
while her mother dreamed of a life of love and duty 
in a world where both are necessary because of its 
sorrowful imperfections, she will be satisfied with 
nothing less than a perfect love and a perfect affec- 
tion. At the same time, while resolved on liberty she 
does not forget that she is born into a business com- 
munity; therefore she has adopted the business man’s 
creed—efficiency: ‘“‘ Whatsoever thou doest, do it with 
all thy might.” 

The young men know liberty to be a chimera—that 
vision has never flattered their eyes. Life to them 
means hard work and obedience and a_ constant 
struggle in circumstances where everything is com- 
promise, and where even honesty is not always the 
best policy; and as to success and the piling up of 
dollars, even the greatest energy will not here suffice if 
there be not good luck and the opportunity. Unlike 
the women, these young men have their dreams, for 
dreams are the solace of labor and abstinence: dreams, 
first of all, of suecess and fortune, of which they con- 
stantly speak; and then another dream not so easy to 
talk about: that each may marry some day the girl of 
his choice. 

Here you have American life as it is among the 
young. The man under discipline and a dreamer; the 
woman a triumphant egoist, and without any dreams 
at all. And as to this liberty which she haughtily 
demands, what is it, among the girls, except the right 
to choose and dismiss her teachers, abandoning every- 
thing and everybody as soon as she ceases to feel inter- 
ested? Never having been curbed, she has not learned 
to prefer another to herself. In vain nature cries out 
within her for the sweet burden of service and sacri- 
fice; she is much too busy listening to her own voice, 
repeating its new catch words: I will be myself, I be- 
long to myself, T must lead my own life. Selfishness 
is the only morality. Once she enters society and be- 
comes a woman and meets men, she acquires a very 
definite purpose, and goes straight for it. Since she 
will not serve the men, let the men serve her. “ The 
American woman,” said a languidly insolent English- 
man to me, “ are interesting; the men are nonentities.” 
In the Englishman’s conception, the man who does 
not take the upper hand with his women is a poor 
creature. 

The ladies in England do not like the modern 
American woman. Her suecess with their own men- 
kind is bitter to bear; yet they envy her. For these 
men are serving woman as they never served before; 
and it is precisely because, like the Englishman, the 
modern woman is herself an egoist. Egoism the Eng- 
lishman understands: it has always been his honored 
creed and his practice; and here at last is a woman 
who, because of her frank selfishness, is perfectly in- 
telligible; no longer the mystery she used to be, but 
simple like a child’s puzzle. Her frantic, brand-new 
egoism is not quite the sober article he patronizes for 
himself, but it delights him nevertheless, because it 
is so like his own daily contest with antagonists whom 
he must overcome in business. And here is a beauti- 
ful enemy, whom he must both overcome and capture 
and carry away with him as a prize of war; to be 
the ornament of his house and a delight to the eyes, to 
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be his courtier, his worshiper, his wife; and as to 
the extravagance of her egoism, he feels that as a 
man he can soon teach her a different lesson, so that 
she will settle back into tameness and play her 
woman’s part, and be his English wife. And even if she 
does not, consider what an advantage it is to have 
within doors a wife who is perfectly intelligible, and 
with whom he knows what to do! Why, he can be 
as logical in his own home as in his place of business. 
The woman used to be the greatest mystery in the 
world—you might defy her, or be kind and yield to 




















The modern woman is not difficult to discover 


her, or erush her with your iron will; but you 
couldn’t understand her. No man could read that 
riddle. The writers of comedy, the writers of tragedy, 
all tried their hands at it. Satirists and wits were 
never tired of the fascinating theme. Yet it was all 
guess-work. No one pretended to know, and the 
husbands least of all. Henry the Eighth, who cut off 
the heads of his wives, knew no more than last year’s 
lover. Such used to be woman. Now she is as easy 
to read as an old almanac. Watch her as she paces 
Fifth Avenue, with her businesslike air. How bright 
her eyes, and yet hard as jewels! Her smile how thin- 
lipped! and her figure that of a young athlete. Her 
mode of dress and of personal array, how smart and 
efficient and almost military! She is the very embodi- 
ment of briskness, and of commanding decision. But 
all the lines of allurement are vanished, and she no 
longer undulates with slow grace. She is not feline, 
neither is she deerlike; and she no longer caresses, 
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for her voice is as uncompromising as her style of 
dress. The ordinary man, unless he was a gentleman 
of the old school, or a high-placed nobleman, or an 
Irish peasant, has always despised the arts of pleasing, 
until some charming woman has taken him in hand; 
but the modern woman has ceased to instruct him, 
and has become his imitator, so that her manners are 
almost as intimidating as those of the successful 
business man. Where is that threefold charm of 
mystery, subtlety, and concealment, under which 
womanhood was wont to veil its powers; and while 
so many bow down before the conquering woman, 
where are the poets? The astronomers, the mathema- 
ticians, the scientists, the men of business, the law- 
yers, especially the lawyers, are at her feet, but no 
music comes from the poet; and she—is she so happy? 

Egoism spells unhappiness for man and woman. 
Talleyrand called Napoleon “the unamusable.” It 
used to be the man who was egoist and the woman 
who served, for she said: Our mission is to please. 


Hence her all-prevailing charm, and hence also her. 


invincible happiness, for happiness is the denial of 
egoism. However it be at other times, the happy 
woman and the happy man are righteous—in man’s 
sight and in God’s, 

Happiness is the secret known only to poets and to 
vomen; and it was the women who taught it to the 
poets. Mere man knows little about it; least of all 
the successful man, for risking everything he has 
mostly lost everything; under his panoply of purple 
prosperity there has generally lurked the heartache 
of distaste and disillusionment. And how sorrow and 
disaster can at times degrade a man we all know; he 
becomes gloomy, bitter, or drearily self-contained, or 
he drops into dissipation and becomes vulgar. The 
woman, on the other hand, finds in disaster her oppor- 
tunity; and sorrow, which the woman’s life seldom 
escapes, however it be with the men, only intensifies 
her womanhood, so that she anticipates a later wis- 
dom, and luminously refuses to recognize any distinc- 
tion except that between the happy and the unhappy. 
There are only two people who are perfectly content— 
a woman busy in her home and a poet among his 
rhymes. They have the secret; they share it between 
them; they break bread together, they are of the 
company, even though the poet knows nothing of do- 
mestie life nor the other of rhymes. The true, the 
natural woman is like a bird, she has wings. When 
she is a young girl she is like a bird just spreading 
her wings for flight: when she is a matured woman 
she is like a bird in full flight: desire gives her wings, 
and stirs within her the creative impulse; and nothing 
ean stop her strong flight toward happiness. She has 
the creative gifts—wherever her eye lights, there is 
happiness—she gilds with “ heavenly alchemy ” what- 
ever she touches. 

The resolute, practical man puts away the thought 
of happiness, and for it substitutes pleasures, which 
are the gratification of the senses, and his unquench- 
able thirst for variety and movement. These gratifica- 
tions he can resign with little effort—mere pleasure is 
ashes in the mouth, while the other he thinks would 
unnerve him; that is for poets, he will tell you. The 
woman does not believe in pleasures, she believes in 
happiness. A supreme belief in happiness is_ the 
woman’s soul. It awakens in her the moment she is 
in love or has a child, and accompanies her every- 
where. It explains, I think, the curious self-centered- 
ness of her mind, and that strange aloofness which 
seems to envelop her who has husband and children. 
In her presence we talk of this and that, and do this 
and that, and she watches us with eyes in which is 
the light of knowledge and foreknowledge. 

The man is a worker and a fighter; with strenuous 
effort he pushes along the car of progress, and dies 
under its wheels; and we make lamentations. But 
these women should be carried to their graves with 
song of hope and wistful triumph; any other kind 
of music would be wounding to our recollections. A 
man talks mysticism and he argues; and I am bored. 
A woman looks and perhaps smiles, and almost as by 
the touching of hands communicates her own unfading 
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hopes. She does not use words, and we do not oppose 
her with words. 

Long ago people talked much of ladies’ eyes, and 
ancient Homer, as we know, sang of the ox-eyed Juno 
and the azure-eyed Minerva. Now ladies’ eyes are 
too bright and too exacting to be so eloquent, so per- 
suading; and for all her dominating ways she is not 
the queen she was, nor for all her witchlike effective- 
ness is she so calmly beautiful. By turning ego- 
ist she has dropped down to our level. She is 
one of us. 

And yet the modern woman is right and has arrived 
not one moment too soon; she is needed because the 
modern man is not always a gentleman. Some fifteen 
years ago I was witness to a strange scene on Kew 
Bridge, outside London, one Sunday morning. A line 
of five young ladies came riding by on cycles, wearing 
bloomers. This excited the loud derision of some 
loafers, some half-breeds, standing together on the 
side path, and one of them said something, I did not 


existence; and I have heard of numerous instances in 
this city where the spirit of man’s ascendency has 
played its ignoble part. Young ladies teaching in the 
publie schools are watching sympathetically the career 
of the modern woman. 

It insults a woman nowadays to say that the 
woman's destiny is to be always dependent on some 
man; but we who say this know perfectly well that 
it is equally true to say of the man that it is his 
destiny to be dependent on some woman. These two 
must patch up their differences. Man must yield to 
woman the equality and dignity she rightly demands; 
and she must take him back into favor. There is no 
such companionship as that between a man and a 
woman. She brings her wisdom, traditional with her 
sex, and derived from a long study of the question 
how to live, and he brings his energy, derived from his 
long study of how to make a living. When energy 
makes him say, Let us forget the present and think 
ubout the future, she will reply: Let us enjoy the 


present—am I not 
young? Is not the 
childhood of these 
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children exquisite? 
People forget or 
do not know that 
man’s desire for lib- 
erty is not greater 
than his desire for 
restraint. By prac- 
tising the art of 
happiness he gets 
both. The gratifica- 
tion of all the de- 
sires, tempered each 
by each, is happiness 
—hope restrained by 
memory and the lust 
of the flesh by affee- 
tion and sympathy ; 
herein is richest 
harmony and a servi- 
tude which is_ per- 
fect freedom. Pleas- 
ure is the gratifica- 
tion of some one 
desire pushed to ex- 
cess and followed by 
weariness and sa- 
tiety; and while 
pleasure overwhelms 
intellect and silences 
it, happiness makes 
intellect supreme. 
Happiness enforces 
ee, : discipline spontane- 
ously; pleasure re- 
laxes it and brings 








She announces herself to be eager for affection 


know what, but the last of the girls heard it and 
understood. She stopped, and, carefully adjusting her 
machine so that it stood up against the curb of the 
side-path, walked back to the young man and asked him 
if he had used the offensive words; she then knocked 
him down, and he fell, probably not so much because 
of her strength as because of his own surprise. Sheep- 
ishly he got, up brushing his clothes, and his com- 
panions laughed as sheepishly, while she remounted 
and rode after her friends. Here was the modern 
woman in embryo, effective on this occasion, yet much 
too crude for anything except a guerrilla war. In 
Belfast. famous for its bad manners, every one tries 
to be “boss” over some one else; yet if every one 
can’t be “ boss” in Belfast, there is no man who ecan- 
not find, both in Belfast and New York and every- 
where else, a woman whom he may “ boss.” This has 
always been one of the solid comforts of the masculine 


on license, which is 
the shadow of lib- 
erty and its final de- 
struction. 

It is character, 
they say, that saves 
the world. Does this mean the will that is strong to 
grasp and hold? If so, then I know of something in- 
finitely greater: the full and varied knowledge that 
comes from the whole complex human personality— 
every instrument in the orchestra—being developed in 
our consciousness, so that no single desire is “ refused a 
hearing,” as in a good democracy where every citizen 
has his rights secured. Here we have the benign wis- 
dom of Shakespeare and of good women, and its motive 
is the deliberate search for happiness; it kindles the 
heart and shines in the eyes of a beautiful woman 
when she goes about in her home and among her 
friends and neighbors—beautiful and a scepter-bear- 
ing queen; because in a world where every one runs 
mad after this and that falsehood, she stands for 
the simple truth of human happiness and all its 
possibilities. Wisdom is better than force, and super- 
sedes it. 





‘“Chris’mus” 
By H. H. MEARS 


De fiddle jus’ a-hummin’, 

Aw’ de banjo a-thumbin’, 

De bones a-clappin’ an’ er clap, 
An’ ole mammy pattin’, 
A-pattin’, an’ er pattin’, 

An’ de floor a-jouncin’ up an’ back, 
Wid de boards a-creakin’, 

An’ ’er whole cabin shakin’ 

Wid de bowin’s an’ de scrapin’s, 
Wid de jigglin’s an’ de wigglin’s, 
Wid de shufflin’s an’ de tappin’s, 
Wid de swingin’ of yo’ pardner, 
An’ er glidin’ throo de middle, 
Wid a pattin’, pattin’, pattin’, 
An’ a jiggin’, jiggin’, jiggin’, 
Till I can’t stan’ still, 

Fo’ mah feet begin to tingle, 

An’ I jus’ mus’ have to mingle 
Wid de fullness of de music 

An’ de sashay of de reel. 

An’ I feels like I’s jus’ lifted 
Far beyond dis world of strife, 
An’ dis cabin’s like a mansion 
Full of glory and of life. 











the most entertaining things, 
and one of the most wonderful, in 
the literature of the world is the 
way in which Aristophanes has fore- 
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#5 seen by three and twenty centuries 
\ so many sides of the great modern 





movement for the liberation of 
women, 
What a genius, what splendid 


what uproarious 
how keen a 


what turbulent force, 
laughter and mirth, and, through it all, 
sense of beauty and grace! 

Like Euripides, whom he so ferociously mocks, he 
is always girding at women, a thing more intelligible, 
perhaps, when we remember that his plays were played 
by men for audiences of men, and so tend to have a 
* smoking-room ” flavor. But underneath this mockery, 
and penetrating it with light, is the prophetic vision of 
things to come, 

Two of his comedies, music-dramas, perhaps, they 
ought to be called, deal especially with movements of 
upheaval among the women; and it is significant that, 
even when his fun is fast and furious, Aristophanes 
pierces through to the heart of the matter, and fore- 
certain vital truths that have been hidden until 
our own day. Foremost among these is a realization 
that the enfranchisement of women would make for 
world peace. That is the motive of ene of his plays. 

Some months ago, at the graduation-day exercises 
of a famed college for women, the speech of the day 
was made by the distinguished president of a Western 
university. A convinced advocate of universal peace, 
he appealed to the girl students before him on behalf 
of world amity; and he put his appeal on this ground: 
In all ages of the world, he said, the finest of the 
young men, and the most manly. have gone to war; 
and the bones of these possible bridegrooms lie whiten- 
ing on every battle-field. Would it not be vastly more 
profitable for the girls if instead of tying ribbons on 
their heroes’ arms and sending them forth to die they 
kept them at home and married them, instead of ac- 
cepting merely the leavings. the weak or one-eyed, who 
cannot go to war?) Would not this make for the uplift 
of the race? 

A most. practical appeal to make to marriageable 
maidens, and one which they listened to with demure 
faces and well-suppressed smiles. Well, this most 
modern plea is practically the motive of one of the 
best of Aristophanes’ music comedies. The play was 
written and produced at Athens after the great war 
with Sparta had been raging for more than twenty 
vears, the women of all Hellas meanwhile suffering 
hereavement or all the terrors and sorrows of those 
whose husbands ant brothers were in the midst of 
death. Aristophanes takes this situation, and makes 
uproarious comedy of it. 

Lysistrata, the leading lady of the play, keenly sen- 
sible of this bereavement, has summoned a meeting 
When all have been 
she forth 
That plan is twofold. The more 
Which all swear to 
sweet domesticities, 


creative power, 


sees 


of the wives and maids of Greece. 
won to equal enthusiasm and assent, 
her plan of peace. 
vital part is a marriage-strike, in 
join: to 


sets 


eut themselves off from 





from love-making and honeyed words, from secret 
meetings and caresses, from everything that delights 
the heart of man and brings it joy, until such time as 
all Hellas, the north and 


peace, universal throughout 
the southern peninsula alike, is signed, sealed, and 
sworn. 

The ladies are recalcitrant. Tender hearts cannot 
resolve on such hard measures. Creatures so made for 
amiability and sweetness cannot easily make them- 


selves hard and morose. Yet the greater good prevails, 
and they swear to join in universal boycott of all that 
gives delight to their lords and lovers, barring their 
hearts against every festive humor and gladsome hour. 
In the seene of swearing the uproarious humor of 
Aristophanes breaks forth. The question arises by 
what are they to swear? Lysistrata, who throughout 
holds the tone of high seriousness. bids them lay a 
shield on the ground, the hollow side up, to catch the 
blood of the slaughtered victim, while they swear, like 
the Seven against Thebes of schylus, by the sacred 
shield. 

But the others object. How swear on a weapon of 
war in the cause of peace, even over the blood of an 
innocent sheep? Then a white horse is suggested as the 
victim, but this is voted down. Finally Lysistrata 
suggests instead of a shield a goblet, and to replace 
the blood of the victim a generous potion of Thasian 
wine. They all assent with alacrity, and there begins 
an eager rivalry as to who shall drink first. Lysis- 
trata administers the oath, and they promise solemnly 





to abjure matrimony and all love-making; to hold 
themselves in glcomy solitude; if embraced, to yield 


themselves without sympathy or response; to put all 
sweetness and gentleness from their hearts: and as 
they shall keep this true oath they shall drink from 
the Thasian goblet, but if they forswear themselves 
may the wine turn to water on their lips! 

Meanwhile the minor part of the plan is going for- 
ward. While the younger women have been abjuring 
Hymen, the elder have had a sterner task. Realizing 


that war cannot be carried on by mere fighting, but 
needs great outlay of treasure, they have determined 


to enter the Acropolis, under guise of worship, and 
seize the sacred treasure in the great temple of Athene, 
barring the white, lovely shrine against rude and com- 
bative man. So the scene changes to the wonderful 
Acropolis, the marvel of the world and of all later 
times, and round this matchless shrine Aristophanes 
gathers his mirth-makers in the wildest spirit of 
uproarious comedy. The victory of the women, the 
culminating scenes in which the warriors find their 
hearts succumb to the longing for domestic love, are 
supremely splendid comedy, despite the turbulent 
naturalism of the poet. 

The other great musical comedy in which Aristoph- 


anes sings of the revolt of the women belongs to a 
period’ two decades later, when Athens had been 


thoroughly beaten by Sparta, and when, to repair her 
shattered fortunes, she had scueht an alliance with 
her fieree old enemy, Thebes. This had turned out dis- 
astrously, and Aristophanes, the stubborn conservative, 
came forth with a railing accusation against the 
politicians, an attack which took the form of high 





A slender gathering of women, wearing false beards, with large, masculine shoes 
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comedy, where the women, disgusted at the men’s y.ut- 
tering incompetence and misrule, determine to take 
matters into their own hands and rule in their stead. 
Here again the serious thought and purpose of Aris- 
tophanes is hidden under a mask of broad burlesque. 
He imagines a ridiculous expedient, eminently fitting 
in musical comedy, that the women shall seize power 
by capturing a hurry vote in the assembly, and that 
they shall do this by going disguised to the meeting- 
place and voting as men for the rule of women, 

So we are confronted in the first act by a slender 
gathering of women, wearing false beards, awkwardly 
draped in their husbands’ cloaks, with large, masculine 
shoes, bracing their courage for an attack on the 
assembly. Incidentally we learn that, to make sure 
of a majority of votes, they have sought to keep their 


husbands away from the early morning session by 
giving them too much supper the evening before. 
Praxagora, their leader, makes an_ eloquent little 


speech which enounces their principles. 





They promise solemnly to abjure matrimony 


‘ Friends.” she says, “IT have an equal stake with 
you in this land of ours. And my heart grows heavy 
when [ behold the misgovernment of the state. . For 1 
the city ever employing rogues. If any of them 
governs well for a day, he makes up for it by ten 
days of misrule. You turn to another; he is far worse. 
It is no easy thing to give counsel to headstrong men: 
you always mistrust those who love you best, and lend 
your ear to those who love you not. Not so long ago 
we did not come at all to the assemblies; we knew well 
that Agyrrhius, the leader, was a rascal. Now we come, 
and he’ who gets the silver praises him, but he who 
gets nothing swears he who gets it ought to die.” 

Then one of the ladies, won by so much eloquence, 
cries out, “ By Aphrodite, it is well said!” Only to 
be reprimanded for using such effeminate oaths. 

Praxagora proceeds with her oration, reproaching the 
Athenians with their fickleness. First they sought the 
league with the enemies of Sparta; now they reprehend 
it. First they loved the Corinthians; now they can- 
not endure them. Here one of the lady auditors, well 
coached, breaks in with, “The man speaks well!” 
And the lady orator warmly acknowledges what is now 
a fitting tribute. Praxagora then sums up: “The light- 
minded Athenians receive from the public purse a wage 


see 


for voting, yet each of them is intent only on his 
private gain. So the state reels like a drunkard. Still 


there is one possibility of salvation: let the city be 
given over to the rule of the women, who show. such 
powers of government in ther own houses.” 

This is but the rehearsal. The women settle their 


disguises, see that their beards are on straight, tuck 
up their tunics, and set out for the assembly. where, 
we learn. their plans are perfectly successful. The 


women rule. 
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The Girls of Spain 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


DRAWINGS BY NORMAN LINDSAY 


You shall not dare to drink this cup, 
Yet fear this other I hold up— 
Sings love in Spain. 


One brimming deep with woman’s breath, 
This other moon-lit cup is—Death: 
Drink one, drink twain. 


No sippers we of ladies’ lips, 
Toyers of amorous finger tips, 
Are we in Spain. 


Terrible like a bright, sweet sword, 
And little tender, is the lord 
Of Love in Spain. 


His song a tiger-throated thing, 
A crouch, a cry, a frightened string— 
Death the refrain. 


Scarlet and lightning are its words, 
There is no room in it for birds 
And flowers in Spain. 


A flash, and mouth is lost on mouth, 
And life on life—so, in the south, 
The cup we drain. 


We do not dream and hesitate 
About its brim, we fear not Fate 
That love in Spain. 


And ah! come hear the reason why 
There are no girls beneath the sky 
Like those of Spain. 


All other women scarcely seem 
More than pale women in a dream 
By ours of Spain. 


Ah! who aright shall tell their praise, 
Their subtle, soft, imperious ways, 
Their high disdain? 


Golden as bars of Spanish gold, 
Hot as the sun, as the moon cold, 
The girls of Spain; 


Their faces as magnolias white, 
Their hair the soul of summer night, 
Soft as soft rain; 


And swift as the bright blade that flies 
Into a coward’s heart, their eyes, 
Then soft again. 


Under their little languid feet, 
That carry such a world of sweet, 
My heart is lain. 


Girls north and south and east and west! 
But fairer far than all the rest 
The girls of Spain. 
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By lWLouise Collier Willcox 
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takes heart and knows, of a_ full 
surety, that the need of the world 
shall be fulfilled. For even so long 
Sago as nearly two thousand years, 
the cry of the world was answered 
by the coming of a child—a wonder- 
child—for whom even to this day 
. men have never been able to give 
account. For He could understand, once and for all, 
the need of the man-soul; the relation of the man-soul 
to the soul of humanity and of the soul-create to the 
Soul-ereator, 

Not that He whose birthday we still celebrate was 
the first to enunciate the great need of the world. It 
had been named thousands of times, from the days of 
Buddha onward, and doubtless often before that. But 
our own revelation came to earth on this day, and 
what He told man about eternal truth was so simple 
that a child might understand it, and so difficult to 
practise that no one but Himself has yet been able to 
fulfil the command, though to do so means life and 
peace everlasting even here and now. I think His 
doctrine is easily summed up in that outery of George 
Eliot’s, when she answered the narrow, evangelical 
community that was torturing her—‘ Kindness is my 
religion.” Kindness is, too, the gist and main tenet 
of Christ’s message. It was kindness He was think- 
ing of when He said: Judge not—love your enemies— 
if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others—let thine alms be secret—why beholdest thou 
the mote which is in thy brother’s eye—how many 
times shall I forgive my brother, until seven times? 
I say not until seven times, but until seventy times 
seven times; all these being mere counsels to show 
man how impossible it is to separate a single fate 
from the fate of all humanity or a personal happiness 
from the happiness of all humanity. 

Yes, it is well to remember, just at this season, that 
kindness is the foundation and main tenet of Christi- 
anity, and it is a quality which might once and for 
all dismiss war, capitalism, greed, civic and national 
dishonesty, hard-heartedness, and cruelty—a large two- 
thirds of the world’s evils, if not the bulk of them. 
It is based on sympathetic understanding and it be- 
gets further understanding. If one try it in the least 
affair of life, one finds that persistent and patient 
kindness will penetrate into the most complex problems 
of human life and will clear away difficulties that are 
apparently insurmountable. It is the beginning and 
the end of understanding, and not only the basis but 
the goal and object and inner truth of all religions. 
it is indeed the only quality that can rescue an ex- 
ternal form of religion from the charge of hypocrisy 
in these downright days when men’s reverence for fact 
and sense for reality i# growing apace. The trouble 
is, systematic kindness is not easy. It has a way of 
interfering with narrow, personal interests and pre- 
dilections. Perhaps that is the reason why so many of 
the Christian sects have turned away from the teaching 





of Christ, which consisted of direct precepts, and gone 
astray after difficult metaphysical subtleties, such 
as predestination, the efficacy of sacraments, infalli- 
ble authorities, verbal inspirat‘ons, etc. These were 
pleasantly exciting to the intellect and took the place 
of such simple and yet difficult counsels and com- 
mands as, * The kingdom of heaven is within,” “ Be 
ye therefore perfect.” Would it not be more Chris- 
tian to take the whole famous chapter of I Corinthi- 
ans xili. and supply the word kindness for charity or 
love and thus make the meaning vastly clearer, since 
charity so often conveys the sense of almsgiving and 
love, to so many, means an extension of egoism or the 
taking of one, two, or three, a family, a sect, or a 
community under the shelter of one’s own  self-pro- 
tective impulse? 

The word kindness derives from kin or relative. 
Perhaps, at first, man had only the ability for kind- 
ness that animals have; an instinct of self-protection 


and a feeling of kinship toward their young and those 
who fed and pretected them. But slowly it extended, 


and allegiance to a tribe was understood; loyalty to a 
sect or a creed and its partisans; patriotism or that 
love of locality which expresses itself not so often in 
disinterested service to the given locality as in detrae- 
tion of other places. But kindness seeks forever to 
extend the limits of understanding and sympathy; it 
is not narrow cr secular; it is never puffed up because 
of its exclusions; it seeks ever to broaden the boun- 
daries of those it can include and serve and under- 
stand. It is not national, but cosmopolitan; not im- 
perialistic, but humanitarian; not class-conscious, but 
aware of the brotherhood of man, the doctrine which 


Jesus lived and died to emphasize. Kindness is 
slowly, patiently, unobtrusively doing the world’s 
work. It is comforting the people, as the prophet of 


old demanded, and declaring that warfare is finished 
and iniquity pardoned because men are learning to 
understand. It is living with “the submerged tenth ” 
to serve and to teach; it is giving power to the faint 
and to them that have no might; it increases strength; 
it is seeking judgment, relieving the oppressed, judging 
the fatherless and pleading for the widow. It does 
net lift up its skirts and walk upon loaves of bread, 
like the little girl in the fairy story, because it is 
proud of a sheltered virtue; it is walking hand-in- 
hand with the wretched and the unfortunate through 
blood and mire. 

Do you remember how the great Tolstoy (probably 
the greatest man of our day and the one whose work 
will last longest) felt when he came into contact with 
the poverty and vice of Moscow? He “shouted and 
wept and brandished his fist.” ‘“ People can’t live like 
that,” he eried, sobbing. “It cannot be! it cannot 
be!” And he gave the rest of his life to understanding, 
and all his powers and talents to the service of, those 
who are doomed to so much of the world’s danger, sor- 
row, and shame because kindness has never quite 
reached that far down. We all have glimpses sooner 
or later of that realm where the light of kindness never 


pierces; we all come away sick and weeping from the 
vision, but we are light-hearted and short-memoried, 
and we forget, and life again becomes the great game o 
personal greed. We have had a glimpse of the awful 
pressure of want, the struggles, temptations, gloom, 
and sordid deprivation of the submerged. We realize 
for a moment their few, brief pulsations of joy, their 
long, dark struggle; their feverish, haunting anxieties 
and uncertainties, their shameful deprivations in the 
face of a glut of superfluity and. waste; their loneli- 
ness and hopelessness and ignoranee, their vain hopes 
und endless fears, and then we turn our back and 
thank God we are not sharing their doom, and so forget 
and go blind to life’s evils. 

But it is not only the poor and the ignorant among 
men who stand in need of kindness. The whole 
world cries aloud for it. There are none so rich, so 
proud, so materially minded, so sunken into their 
slothful, luxurious bodies, but they are still conscious, 
far, far down, of the need of some one’s good-will and 
understanding; but they will still smile from out the 
depths of the half-slain spirit when true kindness 
neets them. It is as compelling, us authoritative as 
nobility. It draws from other spirits its own echo. 
Bonté oblige is as good a maxim as ever was its coun- 
terpart. Indeed, kindness is not only the world’s great 
need, but it is the world’s great judge. It is a cri- 
terion of truth and value in any character, any cause, 
any work. A house where kindness does not reign 
can afford to express no high ideals, to speak of no 
spiritual ambitions. Where there exists unfriendly 
feeling between employer and employee; where there 
is incurable difficulty in the relation between master 
and servant, we can count upon it that something is 
awry which the fundamental quality of all religion 
would set right. That seet or church which is chiefly 
alive and alert when it is denouncing and emphasizing 
differences of opinion has outlived its usefulness to 
humanity. We poor mortals are erying aloud for the 
bonds that hold us together; for the creeds that bind 
us up: for the churehes that show man his insoluble 
connection to the whole, not to a section. Whatever 
activity promotes evil and lessens good destroys 
understanding and kindness instead of building on to 
it, is mere bloodshed, mere wounding and letting of 
the life-blood of humanity. In that future when man 
is, as he is daily becoming, more initiated into a sense 
of reality jhe will be less willing than of yore to take 
substitutes for the reality of religion. The test of a 
man’s relation to’ God will be no intellectual test, no 
metaphysical creed or subtlety, but quite simply his 
relation to other men, and that man will stand first 
who includes most in his sympathies. 

“ And, therefore,’ as a very ancient book says, 
“what so thou be that covetest to come to contempla- 
tion of God, ... thou shalt use thee in this wise. 
Thou shalt call together thy thoughts and thy desires, 
and make of them a church, and learn therein to love 
this good word Jesu, so that all thy thoughts and de- 
sires are set only for to love.” 
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(Continued from page 13) 
look at Edith: but he heard no dissenting voice to 
her desire thus made known by Betty, and he answered 
slowly, as he found it difficult to control his voice. 

“To-night, little Betty, you shall have—your 
father—” 

“You go beyond yourself, sir!’ Edith’s low voice, 
with its keen edge of anger, attacked him furiously 
in cutting rebuke. “I had not the heart to forbid 
Betty making her request—I see now how greatly I 
am to blame for exposing our private affairs to a 
stranger’s contemptuous mockery—but how dare you 
take advantage of the child’s credulity to deceive her 
so? If it is your idea of a joke, it is a singular one. 
I—I can find no words to express my indignation— 
Come, Betty— Betty, do you hear me? Come!” 


It was ten o'clock when Waring stepped into the 
elevator of a big apartment-house. He had declined to 
send up his name, saying briefly that he was expected. 

He hoped that Betty would be in bed—asleep. For 
this reason he had come late. There were so many 
things he wanted to say to Betty’s mother; and if— 
which was quite possible—she should refuse to listen 
to him, it would be far better for the child's faith 
in Santa Claus to be shattered than for her to witness 
an unhappy between her mother and her 
stranger-father. 

On the impulse of the moment, he softly tried the 
handle of the door. It yielded readily to his pressure, 
as Betty early in the evening had _ surreptitiously 
slipped the lock. Entering noiselessly, he closed the 
door behind him and made his way toward a lighted 
room at the end of the narrow hall. 

From the mantelpiece hung a child’s limp stocking. 
In the depths of the big morris-chair sat Betty, clad in 
her white night-dress, her head resting on the broad 
arm of the chair—fast asleep. A gaily striped Roman 
blanket had been thrown over her, but lay now on the 
floor in a crushed heap, seeming to capture and assort 
and reflect in satin softness the mixed red and orange 
and purple éolors of the leaping fire. From the shadow 
of the doorway Waring’s eager eyes, after resting for 
a moment on the flushed face of the child, sought 
Retty’s mother, and found her in a curious little alcove 


scene 


before her desk, her head bowed on her out- 
stretched arms. She was not asleep. for from time 
to time her shoulders contracted with the sobbing 
labor of her breathing. 

The silence in the room was broken only by the loud 
ticking of a clock and an occasional crackling shower 
of sparks. 

Waring, his feet making no sound on the heavy rug, 
walked over to the desk and stood back of Edith’s 
chair. His heart leaped when, looking over her 
shoulder, he saw his own telephone number penciled 
repeatedly on the blotting-pad. 

A strangled little ery in the room made him swerve. 
Retty was sitting bolt upright, her hands clutching 
the carved heads adorning the ends of the arms of the 
chair. The short, tumbled, brown curls fell into her 
eves unheeded. 

Waring strode forward impetuously, his arms out- 
stretched in aching hunger. 

* Betty!” he whispered. “ Betty .. .” 

“ Mother!” Betty's ery pierced shrilly the stillness 
of the big room. “/t’s father!” 

Slowly Edith lifted her head. 

“ Baby, Baby, we have both been dreaming; I 
should have put you to bed long ago— John !—” 

She sprang to her feet and faced him then, her 
features white. her breast heaving. She fumbled be- 
hind her for the back of the chair to steady herself, 
and flung her head high with the old familiar gesture. 

* Mother “—the child’s strained voice broke into a 
whisper—* didn’t I told you father would come?” 

Edith bent her head in assent, her underlip caught 
tightly between her teeth. “She had not been weeping, 
but she had been given no time to mask the desolation 
on her features, and her hair was disheveled. Waring 
knew she had never looked more beautiful. The flood- 
gates of his heart were broken through by a tide of 
passion which threatened to carry him off his feet 
and engulf him utterly: but with stern command of 
self he spoke quietly, realizing that a false step now 
might destroy all chance of any possible reconciliation 
in the future. 

“For Betty’s sake, Edith, if for no other reason, 
you must believe me when I tell you that I love you 
as T never before could have loved you—before I 


seated 


» 
we 


Y GIFT OF SANTA CLAUS 


tearned the glorious value of the woman I once lost 
but have found again. Mine alone is the blame for all 
these years of unhappiness and separation—” 

“No!” said Edith, violently, and bit her lips again. 

He waited for her to go on, but she was fighting 
desperately for self-control; to spare her and give her 
time, he addressed the child. 

“Why aren’t you in bed, Betty?” 

“ T’ve been waitin’ for you—oh, for rever and rever 
so long—rever since supper. Santa Claus tolded us 
you would come and so I ’fused to go to bed—” 

“ Edith—I’ve the right to know—why is it that 
Betty has wanted me? She was too little to re- 
member—” 

“As Betty grew up, I did not wish her to feel that 
there was any reason to be ashamed of her father.” 
Kdith’s voice, in the interval allowed her, had become 
trustworthy. “To let her think you were dead would 
have been a lie. And so I have spoken of you often— 
and as naturally as I could.” 

“That was generous of you—nobly generous!” War- 
ing answered, swiftly. 

“No!” Edith cried, passionately, the storm in her 
heart abruptly breaking bounds. She let it take its 
course, exposing with magnificent fearlessness the 
tempestuous depths of her nature, depths of which he 
had hitherto but dimly dreamed. “I cannot bear to 
have you call me generous—I am not generous. It is 
you who have been that, for twice you wanted us to 
come back to you and [ in my wickedness said no. I 
liave been a wicked woman, but God must think I 
have been punished enough or He would not have 
sent you to me to-night. The time of miracles, John, 
is not past.”’ Her voice caught abruptly on a sob as 
his strong arms enfolded her. “ Yesterday I must 
have sat at that desk over an hour, trying to bring 
myself to the point of telephoning you that it was 
Christmas and we were lonely—Betty and I. But I 
couldn’t— And now you are here! I’m not going to 
try to solve the miracle—I’m going just to believe . . . 
Kiss me again, dearest—kiss me again! Ah, John, 
John, I love you—” 

“And Susie Duncan,” announced Betty, suddenly, 
with unutterable if irrelevant scorn, “said she didn’t 
b’lieve in Santa Claus!” 
































The Late William Clark Russell 


Tue death of William Clark Russell, which 
occurred in London recently, removes one 
of the most famous writers of sea stories— 
a man who, in his own field, was the equal 
of “aptain Marryatt. He was born in New 
York in 1844, the son of Henry Russell, the 





William Clark Russell 


Englishman who composed ‘A Life on the 
Ocean Wave” and “Cheer, Boys, Cheer.’ 
He obtained his sea experiences by making 
many voyages in the merchant marine, and 
subsequently took to writing for the Lon- 
don and provincial press. After some vicis- 
situdes he made a success with his novel, 
The Wreck of the Grosvenor, which was fol- 
lowed by John Holdsworth, Chief Mate; A 
Sailor’s Sweetheart, ete. 

The following poem, which appeared in 
an issue of Harper’s Magazine some forty 
years ago, was a great favorite of Russell’s, 
and he constantly quoted iv. ‘It is poetry 
and true seamanship,” he said once, ‘‘and 
by the only poet I ever heard of who could 
handle a ship without ‘getting her in irons.’ ” 


Tacking Ship Off Shore 


The weather-leech of the topsail shivers, 
The bowlines strain, and the lee shrouds 
slacken, 
The braces are taut, the lithe boom quivers, 
And the waves with the coming squall- 
cloud blacken. 








THE LITTLE WIDOW 
A Mighty Good Sort of Neighbor to Have. 


“A little widow, a neighbor of mine, per- 
suaded me to try Grape-Nuts when my 
stomach was so weak that it would not 
retain food of any other kind,” writes a 
grateful woman, from San Bernardino Co., 
Cal. 

“T had been ill and confined to my bed 
with fever and nervous prostration for three 
long months after the birth of my second 
boy. We were in despai~ until the little 
widow’s advice brought relief. 

“T liked Grape-Nuts food from the be- 
ginning, and in an incredibly short time it 
save me such strength that I was able to 
leave my bed and enjoy my three good meals 
a day. In 2 months my weight increased 
from 95 to 113 pounds, my nerves had 
steadied down and I felt ready for anything. 
My neighbors were amazed to see me gain so 
rapidly, and still more so when they heard 
re Grape-Nuts alone had brought the 
change. 

“My 4-year-old boy had eczema very bad 
last spring and lost his appetite entirely, 
which made him cross and peevish. I put 
him on a diet of Grape-Nuts, which he 
relished at once. He improved from the 
beginning, the eczema disappeared and now 
he is fat and rosy, with a delightfully soft, 
clear skin. The Grape-Nuts diet did it. I 
will willingly answer all inquiries.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. "5 


PRINCESS HOTEL, BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


NOW OPEN. Accommodates 400. Outdoor life all 
winter. Beautiful drives, saddle riding, tennis, golf, 
pashting, sea bathing. FINE NEW SWIMMING 





Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious 
steamers, sailing twice a we 


k. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermuda 


BONDS ‘2 
Postal Savings Bank Deposits 


are the only class we offer. Imsteadof the 2% the 


Postal Banks pay these 1% to 424% 


Bonds will vield from 
Write for FREE Circular. 
New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. N-1 Columbus, O. 
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Open one point on the weather-bow, 
Is the lighthouse tall on Fire Island 


Head. 
There’s a shade of doubt on the captain’s 
brow, 
And the pilot watches the heaving lead. 


I stand at the wheel, and with eager eve 
To sea and to sky and to shore I gaze, 
Till the muttered order of “Full and by!” 


<y? 


Is suddenly changed for “Full for stays! 


The ship bends lower before the breeze, 

And in broadside fair to the blast she 
lays; 

And she swifter springs to the rising seas, 

As the pilot calls, “Stand by for stays!” 


It is silence all, as each in his place, 
With the gathered coil in his hardened 


hands, 
By tack and bowline, by sheet and brace, 
Waiting the watchword impatient stands. 


And the light on Fire Island Head draws 
near, 
As, trumpet-winged, the pilot’s shout 
From the bowsprit’s heel I hear, 
With the welcome call of ‘Ready! 
About!” 


No time to spare! It is touch and go; 
And the captain growls, ‘‘Down helm! 
Hard down!” 
As my weight on the whirling spokes I 
throw, 
While the heaven grows black with the 
storm-cloud’s frown. 


High o’er the knight-head flies the spray, 
As we meet the shock of the plunging 


sea; 

And my shoulder stiff to the wheel I lay, 

As answer, ‘‘Ay, ay, sir! Ha-a-rd 
a-lee!”’ 


With the swerving leap of a startled steed 
The ship flies fast in the eye of the wind, 
The dangerous shoals on the lee recede, 
And the headland white we have left 
behind. 


The topsails flutter, the jibs collapse, 
And belly and tug at the groaning cleats; 
The spanker slats, and the mainsail flaps; 
And thunders the order, ‘‘Tacks and 
sheets!” 


’Mid the rattle of blocks and the tramp 
of the crew, 
Hisses the rain of the rushing squall: 
The sails are aback from clew to clew, 
And now is the moment for “ Mainsail, 
haul!” 


* * * 


And so off shore iet the good ship fly; 
Little care I how the gusts may blow, 
In my fo’castle bunk, in a jacket dry, 
Fight bells have struck, and my watch 
is below. WaLteR MITCHELL. 





Falling Leaves 


Tue color of autumn leaves is due to a 
glucosidal compound which appears in the 
cells and epidermis of the leaves in autumn. 
The formation is supposed to be accom- 
plished by alternations of the hot autumnal 
sunlight and the low temperature of the 
autumn nights. 

The red pigment produced in the leaves 
in autumn is always accompanied by soluble 
hydrocarbonates. Analyses show that red 
leaves hold more sugars and glucosides than 
green leaves. The red coloring matter is an 
anthocyanide whose formation is brought 
about by the sugary compounds. 

In general the work of nature is very 
practical and economical and so opposed 
to waste that the accumulation of a useful 
thing like glucose in a leaf destined to decay 
seems like a contradiction. Accumulation 
of glucose in the root of a plant would be 
more like the work habitually done by 
nature; if stored in the root it could be 
used as a reserve. 

An analogous phenomenon is shown by 
the leaves that fall in autumn. Instead of 
emptying their sacks of their superabun- 
dant contents—as they might do easily and 
naturally by transpiration—they he down 
to die, brimming with nutritive matter; 
azoted substances, sugar, glucose, starch, 
etc. Some of the fallen leaves contain ten 

r cent. of starch. Analysis shows that 
eaves shc 1 by the horse-chestnut tree con- 
tain more hydrocarbonates than the vigor- 
ous leaves growing upon the tree. 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. .*. 


Five Delightful 
Cruises to the 





GRAND 
ANNUAL 
EVEN? 


Around 
the World 


‘ November, 1912, 
and February, 
1913, by the 
Large Cruising 
Steamship, 

“VICTORIA 
LUISE” 
(16,500 tons). 





























EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT 


South America««Panama Canal 
20,000 Mile Cruise, leaving New York Jan. 20, 1912 


Calling at Port of Spain, Pernambuco, Santos, Buenos Aires (Across the Andes), Punta Arenas 
(through the Straits of Magellan), Valparaiso, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Para, Bridgetown, and 
a visit to the Panama Canal. Duration of Cruise 80 Days—Cost $350 and up. Exceptional 
side trips everywhere. Cruises De Luxe to the West Indies. 


WEST INDI 


Leaving New York by the Palatial Twin Screw Steamers 
S. S. Moltke (12,500 tons), 28 days, Jan. 23, Feb. 24, 1912, $150 and up. 
S.S. Hamburg (11,000 tons), 21 days, Feb. 10, March 7, 1912, $125 and up. 
S. S. Moltke (12,500 tons), 16 days, March 26, 1912, $85 and up. 
Every luxury of travel, every refinement of service insured 


Panama Canal, Venezuela 
and Bermuda 


GRAND ANNUAL CRUISE 
TO THE ORIENT 


By the most palatial cruising steamer afloat, 
Ss. S. “VICTORIA LUISE” (16,500 tons), 
Sailing from New York, January 30, 1912, ona 
78-Day Cruise to Madeira, Spain, the Mediterra- 
neanand the Orient. Cost $325and upward. The 
“Victoria Luise” is equipped with modern feat- 
ures providing every luxury and comfort on long 
cruises. 


Italy and Egypt 


Special Trip by the superb 
transatlantic liner “Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria,” the larg- 
estand most luxurioussteam- 
erof the service. Leaves New 
Yor February 14, 1912, for 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Villefranche (Nice), Genoa, 
Naples and Port Said. Toor 
from Port Said, $165 and up. 
To or from all other ports, 
$115 and up. 
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AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


1-45 Broadway New York 
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Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, itYhas been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Peres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combi- 
nation label representing the old and the new labels, and 
in the old style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar 
insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 

According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, handed down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 
29th, 1911, no one but the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE 
as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their victory 
in the suit against the Cusenier Company, representing 
M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the 
French Courts, and his successors, the Compagnie 
Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they 
alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process 
employed in the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse. 
and have never parted with it. 
Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
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There is no genuine 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 





The Gift 


of Pleasure 


Try as you will, you cannot make 
a Christmas Gift that combines the 
charm of novelty with that of 
pleasure and benefit like a barrel 
containing 10 dozen bottles of 


The King of Christmas bev- 
erages and the Standard 
of whole-souled hospitality 
Apply to Nearest Dealer or write NOW to 
Cc. U. Evans & Sons, Hudson, N. Y. 
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ONE DOZEN 
FINE YARN 


Ladies’ 
Hand- 
kerchiefs 
For 40 Cents 
Direct from the Manufacturers 
For 40 cents in stamps or Post Office Order we 


will forward, prepaid to any address in the U.5S., one 
dozen fine Handkerchiefs, made from selected yarns. 














Size 12x12, hemstitched, Mexican lace work; retails 
every where for 60 cents. If not satisfactory, can be 
returned and money refunded. 


THE CREST MANUFACTURING CO. 
370 Broadway, New York. 
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lub 
ocktails 


ABOTTLED 
DELIGHT 


completing me 
touch to the festive 
spirit of Yuletide—a 


CLUB COCKTAIL to prepare the 


palate for the Christmas fare. 





eT , 


The soft mellowness and delightful flavor of this ‘y 

perfect blend of old liquors are due to their precise |- 

blending and proper ageing before bottling. No 

newly made cocktails can compare with them. 
Simply strain through cracked ice and serve. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhattan (whiskey base) are the most 


popular. 


At all dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Proprietors 


Hartford New York 


London 








Obesity in Trees 


PLaNts suffer from the maladies of 


men. Obesity afflicts plants as it afflicts 
man. Trees accumulate unhealthy fat by 
continued absorption of superabundant 


and too substantial nutritive principles. 
In the tree, as in man, superalimentation 
generates pathological phenomena; it de- 
velops an uncontrollable tendency to in- 
crease of the soft tissues. 

The pear-tree shows a tendency to trans- 
form its woody and spongy tissues and 
to decompose and reduce the strong 
quality of its sap by excessive digestion 
of nutritive principles and of water. 
This is the regular form of progress of 
the obesity of the tree; and the obesity 
of the tree is the equivalent of fatty de- 
generation, edema, dropsy, and all other 
organic or functional troubles of the man 
who assimilates his food too fast. For 
a time, but only for a time, the fat tree 
yields a rich harvest of succulent fruit; 
but all the time, while its fruit is ripen- 
ing, its distended and flabby organism 
suffers from such evils as beset the fat 
and ailing human: being. 

The human victim of obesity is told to 
exercise, to take hot baths, to massage, 
and to diet. The obese tree can do noth- 
ing; and until very recently its malady 
was not recognized. 

But obesity is not the only disease that 
the tree shares with man. Chlorosis and 
anemia are common in the vegetable 
world. Iron is a great restorer of the 
blood, but in many cases it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to assimilate it. In 
many cases the human stomach, like the 
stomach of the tree, is refractory to the 


strengthening element. Some years ago 
an agriculturist planted rusty nails 


around the roots of his trees to preserve 
the trees from worms, and the visible 
effects of the treatment gave him an idea 
of the nature of the tree and of its simi- 
larity to the physical organism of man. 
A dozen large nails planted among the 
roots of a tree assure the tree of health, 
because the vegetable saps cause the oxida- 
tion of the iron, and the sap carries ferru- 
ginous salts through all the living cells 
and circulation vessels. 

Not many years ago one of the sights 
of a certain French cemetery was a tree, 
half green, half rust -colored, luxuriantly 
leaved upon both sides and in flourishing 
condition. When the tree died and prepa- 
rations were made for an examination of 
its rocts it was almost impossible to ex- 
hume it. When all the ground around it 
was loosened and the roots were exposed 
it was found that the tree, when a sapling, 
had clasped its young roots around the 
base of an iron balustrade encircling a 
tomb. The roots of the tree had run in 
and out between the iron bars of the fence. 
Exactly half of the tree had come in con- 
tact with the iron, and that half put forth 


a growth luxuriantly leaved in rusty 
brown. The half that had not touched 


the iron developed a growth of normal 
coloring. The tree as a whole was a fine 
specimen of healthy vegetable growth, but 
the side impr egnated by iron far exceeded 
the green side in its output of vigorous 
leafage. 

Sulphate of iron is of little value when 
sprinkled on the leaves of a sick tree, 
but powdered iron has a marvelous effect 
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bouquet delights the 
taste, affording 
exquisite 
pleasure. 





Better than foreign— 
-costsless—no duties 
—no ocean freight. 

















DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR.-GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 








CLARK’S 
FOURTEENTH 


ORIENT ws. 


Feb. 712, 71 days, by a... chartered 
S.S. pa By shore excursions included; 20 tours 
to Europe. $300 up. Best Routes. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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As Rich in 
Flavor 
as in Years 








Old 
Overholt 
Rye 


** Same for 100 years’’ 


Bottled in bond and aged in the 
wood. A delicious, pure, mellow 
whiskey of exquisite aroma and 
full, rich body. Ask for good old 
Overholt—and get it 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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when introduced into the tissues by means 


of holes bored in the trunk. The holes 
must be filled with the powder and then 
corked with wooden plugs and well put 
tied over and around the plugs, so that 
none of the tonie can escape. To do its 
work the iron must be earried through 
the tree in the circulation of the sap. 


To Madame Charles Moulton 
By Ethel Allen Murphy 


rendered from the 
Théophile Gautier) 


(Freely French of 
Your pupils have drunk deep of life and 
light 
As unplumbed 

boundless skies, 


drink from the 


seas 


And naught can fill the depth within 
your eves 
Where sleeps your soul, a lotus dreamy 
bright. 
No faney vain can tempt you to vain 
flight. 


Whate’er the lure, 


replies, 
And with the gods your rich indifference 


more fair your dream 


vies. 
Psyche, not Love himself, may conquer 
quite! 
Your satiate soul craves not the banquet 
hall; 
Knowing the cup enthralling that men 
drain. 
There at your feet you watch them in 


disdain,— 

And with coquettish gesture you recall 
Mnemosyne, who leans in sculpture rare, 
Remembrance fine of some lost world 

more fair. 





Mining in the Stone Age 


Ir is known that many of the mines 
now worked were worked by the Romans, 
and that the Roman miners did nothing 
but continue work begun by the Gauls, 
who were habituated to the use of metals. 

The first mining was done in the Stone 
Age. The mines of cobaltiferous copper 
in Spain date from a prehistoric time. 
These mines are distinguished by a singu- 
lar arrangement of the ways of 
Instead of horizontal galleries along the 
sides of the mine there are vertical echim- 
neys, like wells, metres deep, ending in 
metal strata. The arrangement of these 
primitive shafts may have been planned 
to make it easy for the overseers of the 
mines to watch the slaves as they worked, 
and also to prevent the entrance of wild 
beasts. That the mines were worked in 
prehistoric times was demonstrated by the 
discovery of fifteen skeletons of men, who, 


access, 


presumably, were killed by a_ eave-in. 
Some of them lay under rocks. In their 
hands were very heavy tools, hatehets 
made of stone, and picks earved from the 


bones of animals. The skeletons were of 
height and of powerful structure; 
the thumbs of the enormous hands were 
twice the length of the thumb of the mod- 
ern workman. But though so tall, the 
men were of excessively narrow build, as 
was shown by the width of the places in 
which they worked. The veins of clay 
were removed by the hand, as is shown by 
innumerable finger-marks. 
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Full of interesting things about the Motor 
Car—Automobile Illustrations—Special 
Articles—the kind that appeal 
alike to prospective purchas- 
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The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
British Loyalty to Weather 


A non-Britisu mind is as struck by the 
British loyalty to the weather as the 
British mind is struck by the hourly 
changes in the weather. The absorption, 
the zest and fervor with which the weather 
is discussed in Great Britain is one of 
the phenomena that are forever astonish- 
ing visitors. It is as formidable as any 
other of the great bulwarks of the stal- 
wart nation. A people which, after all 
these centuries, feels mentally nourished 
by hours of conversation on the weather 
is mysterious and awful in its strength. 
To be as invineible as that in the rudi- 
ments of life is to possess the secret of 
staving off the usually inevitable eculmin- 
ation and decline of power. Those writers 
who feel that effeteness is present in Eng- 
land are upset by the fact that effeteness 
is in no way discernible. There remains, 
along with the signs of her over-long pros- 
perity, a ruddy, almost agricultural health 
and simplicity that is baffling. If she is 
declining she is doing it bucolically, with 
satisfied puffings about the appearance of 
the clouds. The health and hope supposed 
to lie in content with simple things have 
been monopolized by Great Britain to such 
an extent that it is small wonder other 
nations have so little of them. 

In the beginning it was natural that the 
inhabitants of these islands should have 
been struck by the weather. They could 
hardly have been blamed for a feeling that 
discussion might lead to some sort of so- 
lution, but, the thing having continued all 
this time without showing any signs of 
abatement, one might have supposed a 
diminishing of interest to be only natu- 
ral. It is precisely here that the marvel 
comes in. Families meeting together after 
long absences talk of the weather. 

It is searched out of the closed past of 
weeks ago and compared with the weather 
of preceding years. Mornings are con- 
trasted with afternoons, and every one has 
theories as to what it intends being in 
the near future. There is the instinct to 
believe that it is only a certain cirele of 
people who talk so, but this hope fades 
in one’s heart when everybody speaks of 
letters he has received from all parts of 
the country, apparently containing noth- 
ing but detailed news of the weather in 
separate localities. The British rise be- 
fore one’s eyes as worshipers of weather. 
Why, as they have so much of it, can they 
not learn to take it for granted? Every 
one knows that it is a thing that goes 
on always. Tf it should stop, that would 
be the time for clatter. It does not, after 
all. affect anything but clothes and con- 
versation, and surely the latter might be 
saved from contamination. But a large 
vocabulary of phrases has been invented 
for use on this one subject, and used it 
must be. Weather has its technical jar- 
gon like any other sport, and the British 
eve watches its every fluctuation with 
an avidity that is generally reserved for 
the figures on the stock-market tape or 
the revolutions of the roulette wheel. 
When weather is positively preferred to 
either of these, how can effeteness be so 
much as thought of? 

They say the rain is “ going to take up.” 
This is a belief generally based on noth- 
ing at all, and contrary to past experi- 
ence, but they continue to say “ it will 
take up,” as though rain were an infinite 
number of tape measures dangling from 
an upper region where there was a vague 
intention of touching a spring that would 
eause them to curl up suddenly. Then 
another of their phrases is—said less sel- 
dom. generally before garden parties— 
“The weather is going to break down.” 











This is better. There is a_ plausibility 
about it, and it implies that the weather 
has been strained to her utmost by the 
recent effort at self-control and will 
shortly suffer complete prostration. 

They rush to the glass the first thing in 
the morning and tap it as though it con- 
tained an imprisoned spirit who fasci- 
nated them, and, in response to their taps, 
sent back non-committal but absorbing 
messages. They read the weather prophe- 
cies before the news in the morning paper, 
and explain that their weather is con- 
trolled by a system of pressure situated 
in the Atlantic Ocean and impossible of 
attainment by any other country. By a 
vicious cirele that has been so long estab- 
lished as to be incurable, they, by their 
anxiety. work the weather into such a 
state of nerves that from excessive dis- 
trust on the part of the people she is what 
she is. Hysterical is the word that comes 
nearest to expressing the English weather, 
which is brought about solely by vicious 
suggestion on the part of the English peo- 
ple. They never take a step without a 
serious discussion of the many probable 
things the weather may do, each of which 
will entirely change their plans. Every 
ene has such varying and strong opinions 
regarding the climatic possibilities that 
the weather of necessity always breaks 
down from sheer inability to tell what the 
majority expect of her. When, if she 
had only been let alone and treated with 
some of the casualness that is shown 
toward matters of moment, she would gain 
a little of the hardiness of her fellow- 
countrymen. 

Yet, on the other hand—there is al- 
ways another hand—the English are as 
insensible to their weather as they are 
to a vast number of other things. They 
talk of nothing else; but there is yet an 
artificiality about the conversation that 
denotes it to be a standardized topic. If 
genuine feeling and emotion are expressed 
regarding it by an outsider, they become 
suddenly touchy, and what seemed neutral 
ground on which differing temperaments 
could meet with perfect amiability is seen 
to be no better than a bank of bristling 
thistles. It is here that the®rules of the 
weather game are seen more clearly. You 
may talk of it to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, you are regarded as difficult 
if you have an aversion to a certain 
amount of speech about it, and yet there 
are certain things you must never say 
about it, or, if you do, you must say them 
as though in spite of everything you would 
not exchange it for any other weather in 
the world, and you would defend it with 
your last breath. 





The Strange Sea-spider 


One of the strangest creatures of the 
sea is a certain species of sea-spider named 
nymphon gracile. 

It has a body about the size of a bit 
of thread, a quarter of an inch long, and 
tied into four knots. The head looks like 
the end of a thread split into two horns; 
from each of the four knots start two 
legs, one on each side, making eight in 
all. 

The legs are three or four times longer 
than the body, but the odd thing about 
them is that the alimentary tube, into 
which the food goes, runs down into every 
one ‘of the legs, so that, whatever the 
spider eats, circulates through his legs, 
and, in fact, the legs are like the body in 
internal structure. 

Another curious feature of this form of 
life is that the baby sea-spider is not in 
the least like the grown-up of the same 
family. It is much more like a crab; 
but how it develops from a crab-like form 
is not yet ascertained. 
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Some Comments by the Press Upon a Collection 


From the “Springfield Republican” 


COLONEL GrORGE HAkvEY, editor of 
HArPeR’s WEEKLY and of The North 
American Review, has collected into an 
interesting and suggestive volume, dedi- 
cated to Joseph Pulitzer, some twenty 
speeches and addresses which he has de- 
livered within the past few years on vari- 
ous occasions. The volume takes its title, 
The Power of Tolerance, from the speech 
which is placed first and which Colonel 
Harvey gave as the commencement address 
at the University of Kansas in June, 1909. 
The range of subjects covered by these 
speeches is wide, and in them are to be 
found many thoughtful and important ob- 
servations upon the various problems of 
the day, expressed in clear and trenchant 
language. Among the most notable of the 
speeches, the matter of which may be 
gathered from their titles, are: ‘ The 
South and the Nation,” delivered to the 
St. Andrew's Society of Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1904; “ Journalism and the 
University,” one of the two lectures which 
Colonel Harvey delivered at Yale under 
the Bromley endowment in 1908; “ The 
Inherent Right,” a speech delivered to 
the Equal Franchise Society of New York 
in 1910; and * Conserve Common Sense,” 
a timely and pregnant speech delivered to 
the Fish and Game League of Vermont in 
1910. Of perhaps the greatest immediate 
interest, however, are two speeches, one 
of which was delivered before the Lotos 
Club of New York in 1906, and the second 
before the Hibernian Society of Savannah, 
Georgia, last March. The first of these 
two speeches was entitled: ‘“ For Presi- 
dent: Woodrow Wilson,’ and the second, 
“ The Problem, the Solution, and the Man,” 
the man being, it is almost unnecessary to 
say, the brilliant Governor of New Jersey 
and former president of Princeton whose 
qualifications for the Presidency of the 
nation Colonel Harvey has thus, by word 
of mouth and in his publications, em- 
phasized before the people in season and 
out. If Governor Wilson is elected next 
year, there will be no question as to who 
first, or, what is more to the point, as to 
who most consistently urged his name be- 
fore the wave of popular approval had 
even begun to gather. If there are some 
who have been inclined to smile in past 
years at Colonel Harvey’s iteration and 
reiteration of Woodrow Wilson’s fitness 
for the highest office in the country, it is 
certainly Colonel Harvey’s turn to smile 
now. 

With so wide a range of subjects, it 
would be impossible within the space of a 
review to allude to the points made in 
more than one or two of these speeches. 
Perhaps the best service that the reviewer 
can render in this case is to commend the 
book to the careful reading of those, who 
give their serious study to the problems 
of the times. Colonel Harvey is clear, 
forceful, and progressive; his advocacy of 
woman suffrage, for example, is logical 
and vigorous, and the ethical note is 
strongly developed. But the speech from 
which the volume takes its title is the one 
of most enduring importance, and the de- 
velopment of his idea of “the Power of 
toleration” commands special attention. 
The background of historical reasoning 
upon which Colonel Harvey bases his ap- 
peal for tolerance in solving the problems 
of to-day is that while Martin Luther, 
Peter of Aragon, Calvin, and other such 
famous figures were intolerant in their 
time and owed to their very bigotry some- 
thing of their power, the birth of a new 
cra was witnessed on the adoption of our 
Federal Constitution with its provision 
in regard to religious freedom. “ A new 
king had arisen.” says Colonel Harvey, 
“a new king was born. The adoption of 
the Constitution was the crowning of tol- 
erance, So in the new era, in accordance 
with the fixed law of the unceasing de- 
velopment of the human race, tolerance 
has supplanted its antithesis as an actual 
force.” 

Here is a valuable lesson, not alone for 
the college student about to begin active 
life, but also for the general public. Those 
who can fight without hating, as it has 
been well expressed, are all too few in 
number, yet, in the long run, they are 
the best fighters for all good causes. As 
for the new-fledged graduate, it cannot be 
doubted that many a young man, striving 
honestly to draw his lessons from history 
as he reads it, or as he sees it enacted, is 
tempted to raise the question whether, 
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after all, a blind advocacy, intolerant’ of 
all opposition, is not the most effective 
means of furthering whatever cause com- 
mands his support. He may misread his- 
tory and draw such a lesson as this even 
from the fight of Garrison and the aboli- 
tionists upon slavery and thus lose sight 
of the fact that while an institution, a 
practice, or a custom may in itself be 
wholly wrong, the men who support and 
defend it are never wholly bad. 


From the “Boston Herald” 


With his customary clear, incisive 
rhetoric, reinforced by a definite and 
strongly marked attitude toward life and 
the problems which present themselves to 
the nation at large and to the individual 
man, Mr. Harvey has phrased in ring- 
ing words many aspects of one subject, all 
tending to a single goal. In this collee- 
tion of twenty-two speeches, delivered on 
various formal and informal occasions at 
intervals from 1904 to the present day, 
and ranging in the character and quality 
of their audiences from college commence- 
ment addresses to a talk before the Sons 
of St. Patrick, the unifying idea is the 
democratic ideal of statesmanship and 
policy which the author has declared for 
in the pages of the HARPER MAGAZINEs, 
and notably in HarpEeR’s WEEKLY and The 
North American Review, in recent years. 
Mr. Harvey is known throughout the coun- 
try for the singular intensity of his feel- 
ing, and this becomes particularly mani- 
fest in his allusions to President Taft 
and Colonel Roosevelt, then President 
Roosevelt. Taking as a text-in one of 
his speeches, the epigram of Thomas B. 
Reed to the effect that the thing that 
impressed him most in Theodore Roose- 
velt was the intensity of his enthusiasm 
over his discovery of the Ten Command- 
ments, Mr. Harvey has pressed it across 
the line of wit, where it was doubtless 
fully appreciated by Colonel Roosevelt 
himself, into a more serious interpreta- 
tion of American tendencies wherein he 
naturally finds himself in disagreement 
with his subject. And this is the extreme 
note of many among the other speeches, 
wherein one cannot but admire the ringing 
eloquence of their phrasing. 

His speeches in favor of Woodrow Wil- 
son gain somewhat by this setting and 
have that same persuasive quality. More 
permanent perhaps in their statement, be- 
cause dealing with more general subjects, 
are his address on “ The Power of Toler- 
ance” and on “The Country Press.” In 
the latter he says two noble things nobly 
and they deserve quotation. “An Ameri- 
can newspaper should be an American 
gentleman” is surely the final word, but 
kin to it is this: “To see the right is 
genius—to do it is courage. Unite the 
two under the banner of sane idealism, 
and the American newspaper wil) become 
second only to Christianity among God’s 
agencies for the uplifting of humanity.” 

Mr. Harvey’s address on “ Journalism 
andthe University’ takes on a strong 
current interest in the light of his friend- 
ship for the late Mr. Pulitzer and of Mr. 
Pulitzer’s provision for a university school 
of journalism. Here we may find strongly 
put Mr. Pulitzer’s views as well as those 
of Mr. Harvey. For its high courtesy we 
must commend the address to the. New 
England Society of Pennsylvania on * The 
Pilgrim Son,” while scarcely less fine is 
his toast to “The Tsar” uttered at the 
dinner given in New York to the Russian 
envoys at the Portsmouth Peace Con- 
ference. 

The quality of these addresses causes 
us to feel the less regret for Mr. Harvey’s 
amateur excursion into the higher Biblical 
criticism in his address to the Women’s 
University Club of New York, which pro- 
pounds with perfect seriousness and strives 
to answer the extraordinary query, “ Have 
Women Souls?” Fortunately, to balance 
it with careful beauty, Mr. Harvey closes 
his volume by a portrait of his old dog 
Esau, which almost speaks to us. 

Clearly this collection of speeches was 
for the most part worth harvesting. That 
harvest is Mr. Harvey’s excuse for his 
labors and ours for enjoying them sin- 
cerely. 


From the “St. Louis Post-Dispatch” 


This volume, which is a collection of 
twenty or more recent speeches and ad- 
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dresses delivered by Colonel George Har- 
vey, editor of HARPER’Ss WEEKLY and The 
North American Review, takes its title 
from the subject of the first one in the 
book, delivered during commencement ex- 
ercises at the University of Kansas two 
years ago. It is a plea for consideration 
and fair-mindedness in our religious and 
political life. We quote one of the finest 
passages from this address by way of in- 
dicating the breadth with which Colonel 
Harvey handles his subject: 

“To deny the power of bigotry would 
be to deny the facts of history. The su- 
perior capacity of concentration possessed 
by a narrow mind is one of the most 
potent of agencies. So the zealot has 
written his name large and often on the 
pages of the’wonderful story of the world 
in which we live. His acts, in many in- 
stances, we of to-day can regard with 
abhorrence. No savage chief has enforced 
decrees more barbarous than were some of 
the laws and customs of the kings of 
Israel. In the name of few, if any, re- 
ligions have more crimes been committed 
than that of our own. 

“But just as primitive man was im- 
pelled, not by instinct, but by the external 
necessities imposed upon him by Nature, 
to learn to kill that he might not perish 
from hunger or cold, so bigots almost in- 
variably have been actuated by motives 
that were praiseworthy. Peter of Aragon 
undoubtedly felt that he was doing God 
service when he decreed that suspected 
heretics should be burned at the stake 
and so paved the way for the horrors of 
the Spanish Inquisition. Calvin believed 
that he was only giving reality to faith 
in the minds of the people when he lit 
the fagots at the feet of Servetus. Knox 
was only striking at the symbolism which 
he detested when he incited the mob to 
destroy churches and monasteries. 

“These were not considerate men. Their 
measures were harsh, violent, and, prac- 
tised to-day, would be inexcusable... . 
But the spirits thus actuated depended not 
upon themselves, but upon their cause, 
which almost invariably was revolt against 
infinitely worse intolerance than they 
themselves did manifest. . . . Their spears 
were forged to beat down the like weapons 
of the enemy.” 

These addresses cover a wide variety of 
topies, but are all characterized by the 
trenchant phraseology, the fine diction, and 
the striking common sense usual to all 
Colone) Harvey’s writings. It is a good 
intellectual tonic to read one of them. The 
book is dedicated to the late Mr. Joseph 
Pulitzer. 


From the “New York Evening Mail” 


If there is any man living who holds 
a birthright to the authorship of a book 
on The Power of Tolerance, that man is 
George Harvey, editor of HARPER’s WEEK; 
Ly and Uhe North American Review. Mr. 
Harvey holds his birthright by reason of 
the fact that he is the son of the town 
Democrat in a Vermont village. A Demo- 
crat in a Vermont town knows what tol- 
erance means through having experienced 
rather more of intolerance than anything 
else. Suffering all his life the slings and 
arrows of the contempt and opposition of 
an arrogant majority, he yearns for tol- 
erance—and if he is a good man, like 
George Harvey, he extends tolerance to 
others when he gets into a position where 
he is no longer in a hopeless minority. 

But Mr. Harvey’s book, The Power of 
Tolerance, is not devoted wholly to that 
subject. It is a volume of twenty-three 
speeches delivered all over the country, 
and it takes its title from the introductory 
address which was delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. This is an earnest plea 
for tolerance on all proper occasions. And 
yet not on all occasions. Mr. Harvey can 
be as intolerant as the next man when his 
Vermont Democratic blood is up. He has, 
for instance, no tolerance for the stock 
arguments against woman suffrage, which 
he heartily favors. Nor has he any tol- 
erance for the protective tariff, which he 
abhors by inheritance. 

Mr. Harvey is, in spite of his antipathy 
to the tariff, a great optimist. He thinks 
that America is still the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. He talked 
to his fellow-Vermonters in favor of “ con- 
serving common sense” about a year ago, 
and in this talk he said: 

“There is no direct oppression of the 
poor by the rich. For the first time in 
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the progress of civilization this can be 
said with truth. History from the be- 
ginning of governments to the begin- 
ning of this Republic is a seamy record 
of tyranny of the strong, the rich, the 
powerful. To this day, in nearly all lands 
except our own, real dominance is exer- 
eised openly by a class. . . . Here we find 
no @such ascendency. The individual is 
still his own master at the polls and in 
his home. Serfdom is no more.  Per- 
sonal service is not synonymous with polit 
ical servitude. Ours is still the land of 
the free; and whatever differences exist 
respecting the powers of government re- 
late chiefly, on the one hand, to restriction 
of suffrage and, on the other, to the 
elimination of the sex qualification. 
Neither project involves revolution. . . . 
Assuredly there is no visible break in the 
wall of government of and by the people.” 
The strongest address in the collection 
is doubtless the speech, “ A Government 
of Laws,” delivered before the Sons of St. 
Patrick in Charleston, South Carolina. 


From the “Montpelier Argus” 


Whether nominating Woodrow Wilson 
for President, discussing woman's rights, 
addressing a university commencement 
and dedicating a statue, speaking to chil- 
dren, bankers, or engineers or welcoming 
a foreign ambassador, George Harvey al- 
ways has something to say and knows how 
to say it logically, forcefully, pleasingly. 
So a book of his speeches just published 
by Harper & Brothers, The Power of Tol- 
crance, is well worth reading. The title 
of the book is the title of the first address, 
delivered at the Kansas University com- 
mencement in 1909. There are twenty- 
three speeches in the book, and they cover 
a wide variety of subjects. Most of them 
were delivered in New York, but Kan- 
sas, South Carolina, Georgia, Nevada, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Vermont 
had the pleasure of listening to some of 
them. ‘The volume is of interest here be- 
cause Colonel Harvey was, and still is, a 
Vermonter and four of the addresses were 


delivered in Vermont. Members of the 
Vermont Press Association recall with 
pleasure his reminiscences and advice. 


His Memorial Day address, “ The Soldiers 
of Two Republies,” delivered at St. Johns- 
bury, makes a fine contrast between Rome 
and America, is filled with fervent feeling, 
and carries an impression of a strong spirit 
of hopefulness. One distinguishing quality 
in these speeches is their sound common 
sense, so while it may not have so many 
rhetorical races as some others the address 
on the subject “ Conserve Common Sense,” 
delivered before the Vermont Fish and 
Game League last year, is one of the 
most representative. It is forceful, epi- 
grammatic, sensible, and deserves read- 
ing as a sound piece of philosophy applied 
to public affairs. It is unusual to find a 
collection of addresses covering such a 
variety of subjects, so uniformly char 
acterized by clear-cut, striking phrase- 
ology, sound and logical reasoning, il- 
luminating common sense in a noble spirit 
of high idealism—an idealism that with 
its head in the clouds never loses its grip 
of the solid things of earth. 





From the “Boston Transcript” 


The editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY dedi- 
eates this collection of his addresses to 
Joseph Pulitzer, himself the subject of 
another essay to add to the score which 
lie within these covers. Mr. Harvey ex- 
hibits a wide range and contrast. In his 
opening essay he shows the careful student ; 
in the memorial address at St. Johnsbury 
he is sentimental; in the speech upon 
the country press he is humorous; in “ The 


South and the Nation,” delivered at 
Charleston, he tells his hearers to their 
very faces: “We (of the North) believe 


that the children born within the borders 
of this great land, whatever their religion 
or color, should have equal opportunities 
for the aequirement of education and de- 
velopment of conscience and the refine- 
ment of manners and customs which fol- 
low in the wake of knowledge.” 

In his attack on Roosevelt under the 
text: “Woe to thee, O land, when thy 
king is a child. . . . The beginning of the 
words of.his mouth is foolishness, and the 
end of his talk is mischievous madness,” 
Mr. Harvey is bitingly sarcastic. In “ The 
Inherent Right.” a summary of the case 
upon either side of equal suffrage, the 














longest essay in the book, he shows a tal- 
ent for strong use of raillery and anti- 
thesis; and in “Have Women Souls?” 
before the Women’s University Club of 
New York, he yields to the desire to make 
his hearers smile that is so often felt to 
he binding upon men when addressing an 
audience composed of the other sex. 


From the “Hartford Courant” 

One would suppose naturally that the 
editor of HARPER’S WEEKLY and The North 
American Review would find his time fully 
occupied in those honorable and exegeant 
And yet he finds opportunity 
to write Women and other books and, as 
this volume exhibits, to deliver lectures, 
speeches, and orations all the way along 
the roads from St. Johnsbury, Vermont, to 
Nevada, Kansas, Savannah, and Charles- 
ton. And each of his efforts has an idea 
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in it. Occasionally he is a little reckless 
about his acceptance of facts or sums 
them in gross. If he had to read the 


Neale publications of Southern writers he 
would hardly say: “Time has so com- 
pletely justified the achievement [of the 
Union veterans he is addressing| that no 
man in this great land, North or South, 
now would have it otherwise.” Few 
would, it is true—so few as perhaps to 


be negligible. Tut some of them have 
records and write books, such that one 
can hardly call one of them nobody.  Per- 


haps at least they are more reconstructed 
than they admit. 


From “ Leslie’s Weekly” 

Impersonal journalism now prevails, and 
in the opinion of many it has come to 
stay. The paper, rather than the man 
behind it, impresses the public. There 
are, those, however, who believe that this 
is not so much an evolution as a_ present 
condition of the calling. A man of genius 
and force, though his articles be unsigned, 
is bound to emerge from the obscurity of 
impersonalism and to figure large in pub- 
lic regard, There is a notable instance 
of this in Henry Watterson, professionally 
termed the editor of the Louisville Couricr- 
Journal, but a man much larger than his 
paper and known for his own exceptional 
talent and fine qualities of character. 
Closely following Colonel Watterson in 
this respect comes Colonel George Harvey, 
editor of Harrer’s WEEKLY and The North 
American Reriew, to whom his publica- 
tions may have been stepping-stones, but 
whose individuality and power have not 
been buried in the sanctum. 
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To anybody who reads Colonel Harvey’s 
latest book, The Power of Tolerance (and 
other speeches), the reason for his per- 
sonal prominence and influence at once 
clear. In these twoscore of ad- 
occasions, 


becomes 


dresses, delivered on various 
there is such broad and sure grasp of 


subject, such lucid, logical thinking, such 
capacity for luminous statement. such 
felicity of phrase and diction that their 
author could not possibly have remainel 
hidden beneath the ineognito of his pro- 
fession. The colonel’s style is his own 
and unmistakable. He no longer needs 
to sign a newspaper article in order to 
reveal its author. 

The volume is dedicated to the late 
Joseph Pulitzer. Among the titles of the 
addresses are: “ Journalism and the Uni- 
versity,’ “The Country Press,” ‘ The 
Magazines,” * The South and the Nation,” 
* A Government of Laws,” “* Have Women 
Souls?” * Athleties,” and * Conserve Com- 
mon Sense.” Colonel Harvey’s views on 
these and all the other subjects are ex- 
pressed with a scholarly dignity rare in 
these times of haste and poor preparation. 


From the “Atlanta Constitution” 


A wide range of subjects is covered in 
reasoning. It consists of some 
speeches and addresses, de- 
various occasions, in the 
past few years. They cover a wide di- 
versity of subjects in their treatment, 
phraseology, and in their luminous quality 
of common sense—that same common sense 
which some one has characterized as im- 
portant because it is uncommon. The 
book is of great interest, which we com- 
mend to our readers as one that is full 
of the vital principles of the day. “ It 
defends the essential principle of our Con- 
stitution, as a government of laws and not 
of men.” 


logical 
twenty-five 
livered upon 


From the “ Providence Journal ” 


Colonel George Harvey has gathered to- 
gether in a volume various addresses he 
has made on public occasions, under the 
title of one of the most interesting of 
them, The Power of Tolerance, Concern- 
ing the question of tolerance, we are not 
quite so sure as he that in America it 
jas not sometimes been another name for 
indifference; nor are we convineed of the 
moral supremacy of the United States 
over every other nation. The addresses 
which deal wiih* newspapers, magazines, 
and kindred topies are generally char- 
acterized by lucidity and good sense. 
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From the “ Boston Post ” 
Colonel George Harvey, whose name is 
known in this and other lands as an 
eminent editor and orator, has compiled 
some of the famous speeches and addresses 
he has made on various occasions under 
the title of The Power of Tolerance. The 
subjects are widely diverse, but through 
each and every one is a deep vein of 
common sense so rare in these latter days. 
It is this unusually developed trait in 
Colonel Harvey’s remarks that gives them 
their poteney and convincing qualities. 
The book forms excellent reading-matter 
aside from its aid to public speakers. 


From the “ Buffalo Express” 

The editor of HaArrEer’s WEEKLY and 
The North American Review has a happy 
way of putting his ideas. His phraseology 
is always direct, his observation is keen, 
his experience is wide. There is much 
worth reading and pondering in this col- 
lection of his speeches and addresses on 
various topics and delivered before various 
societies and associations, at commence- 
ments, and on other occasions. 


From the “Boston Globe” 

All sorts of subjects are treated in the 
text, and, as the title suggests, a plea 
for tolerance runs through ‘them all. 

As a New England born man who on 
merit has graduated into a large and im- 
portant metropolitan business atmosphere, 
the addresses have especial significance. 
Colonel Harvey has a fund of hwaor that 
brightens any topic, and his level-headed 
observations make the volume _ helpful. 
Young men especially can read its pages 
with profit. 

The author strikes the root of every 
problem that he discusses and without 
wanderings or cireumlocutions. In other 
words, the book is like Colonel Harvey, 
wholesome, sensible, and progressive. 


From the “Philadelphia Inquirer” 

Under the title, The Power of Tolerance, 
Colonel George Harvey, editor of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY, The North American Review, and 
president of Harper & Brothers, has issued 
a collection of certain speeches and essays 
which he has made in the last few years. 
The title is a very general one and may 
be taken as the attitude toward life of the 
author, rather than having any special 
significance, save to the first address. 
Colonel Harvey ,is a trained journalist 


who has served in editorial and executive 
capacities for years and has a wide per- 
He writes with 


sonal knowledge of men. 


vigor and with knowledge. The cumiula- 
tive value of all these articles is an appeal 
for reason and common sense in polities, 
religion, and all other walks of life. In 
his own capacity as editor Colonel Harvey 
has occasionally laid himself open to the 
charge of intolerancy, but he would, of 
course, say that there must be no tol- 
erancy of evil and each man must be his 
own judge. ‘The book is an illuminating 
commentary on the last few years of our 
history and is a work for serious persons 
who will gain not only much information, 
but a goed deal of inspiration. 


From the “ Washington Star” 


At various times and pleces, with open- 
ings and dedications, leagues and associa- 
tions for occasion, the editor of The North 
American Revicw has discussed economic 
conditions and political situations from 
the ground of his sightly profession and 
practice. Gathered into a volume, these 
addresses stand conspicuously as the work 
of a careful student and- an astute man 
of business in one. The facts of history 
and the philosophy of events illustrate 
and project the themes of this author. 
Robust and fearless, these speeches set off 
the political drama from its melodrama. 
They distinguish sharply between national 
honor and national sentimentality, between 
the personal conscience and a mere sheep- 
ly conformity to rule. A nervous style— 
short, incisive, picturesque—gives a stac- 
‘ato, explosive eloquence to this author’s 
work. Good sense, good courage, good 
humor buttress these opportune and in- 
spiring themes. One likes to mention, 
just now, ‘the tribute to Joseph Pulitzer 
made by Mr. Harvey in his dedication of 
this volume. 


From the “Detroit Journal” 

Here are collected some _ twoscore 
speeches and addresses, delivered upon 
various occasions in the past few years. 
They cover a wide diversity of subjects, 
but are alike in their clear and logical 
reasoning, in their trenchant phraseology, 
and, above all, in their quality of common 
sense, that same common sense which 
some one has characterized as important 
because it is uncommon. Indeed, we may 
find a concrete illustration of the epigram 
in the address entitled ** Conserve Common 
Equally illuminative is the ad- 
dress, “* A Government of Laws,” delivered 
before the Sons of St. Patrick at Charles- 
ton in 1906, in which Colonel Harvey 
eloquently defends that essential principle 
of our Constitution—a government of laws 
and not of men. 


Sense.” 









Bogus Burials 


By P. HARVEY MIDDLETON 


CHARLES Stewarr PARNELL is believed 
by thousands of Lrish peasants to be still 
living. It is said that the coffin in which 
he is supposed to have been buried con- 
tains nothing but a dummy and _ that 
Parnell, having shaved off his beard, 
made his escape in the guise of a priest, 
with the assistance of some of his devoted 
followers. The reason given for this sup- 


posed bogus burial is that Parnell was 
convineed that his existence after the 
seandal in connection with the O'Shea 
divoree constituted a source of weakness 
to the Irish cause, whieh would thus 
benetit by the supposition that he was 


dead and buried. While this story has 
been ridiculed and hotly denied by many 
of Parnell’s former political associates, 
it is significant to recall the words of 
Mrs. Monroe Dickinson, Parnell’s sister, 
who, in her book upon the Parnell family, 
savs: 

“Deciding to remain at Brighton for 
the week pending the funeral, [asked 
to see his remains, to which very natural 
request objections were made and ob- 
stacles put in the way of the accomplish- 
ment of my desire by the small band of 
his followers who had stood to him ap- 
parently until his death. In point of 
fact, no one was allowed to see him after 
his death, a sentinel being placed night 
and day at the door of his reom, which 
was kept locked. In consequence of this 
seerecy, mysterious reports got about 
with reference to his death and many to 
this day believe him to be alive, like the 
case of the first} Napoleon and other 
leaders in many lands.” 

The story in regard to Napoleon, to 
which Mrs. Dickinson refers, received 
startling confirmation a few months ago 
from a French historian, M. Omessa, who 
declared that the Man of Destiny, after 
his defeat at Waterloo, escaped to Italy 


and sent his double, Private Robéant, to 
St. Helena in his stead. 

M. Omessa has marshalled his faets 
ip chronological order. First) comes the 


evidence of Captain Ledru, an agent of 
Napoleon's police during the latter part 


of his reigneas Emperor of the Freneh, 
whose Memoirs were published in 1840. 
In I808 he was attached to Nanoleon’s 
person. Fouché, the famous Minister of 


Police, ordered Ledru to look for a man 
. . 
who was so like the Emperor that no- 


body except his most intimate friends 
would be able to tell the difference. 
After months of searching Ledru found 
his man in Francois Eugéne Robéant, a 
private in the Third Regiment of. Vol- 
tigeurs. commanded by Colonel Pierre de 
Kochalue. This private bore such a strong 
resemblance to the Emperor that his com- 
rades called him “notre petit Napoleon.” 
Robéant was born at Baleycourt, Depart- 
ment of the Meuse, July 19, 1781, and 
one may see the record of his birth to-day 
in the local register. 

Ledru reported his find to Fouché, who 
immediately sent for Robéant. On ar- 
riving in Paris the private was made a 
member of Napoleon's special bodyguard 
and searcely ever left the Emperor's side. 





“From that day,” writes Ledru, “I lost 
sight of Robéant until 1816, when Na- 


poleon was a prisoner in the hands of the 
English. Then the Mayor of Baleyeourt 
wrote and asked if 1 knew what had hap- 
pened to Robéant, for he had not given 
sign of life to his friends at home and 
yet his name was not among those lost 
in Napoleon’s many campaigns.” 

Now comes one of the strongest links 
in the chain forged by M. Omessa. He 
went to Baleyeourt recently and found the 
following entry on. the local register: 
“A Voltigeur of the Third Regiment of 
Napoleon 1... by name Francois Eugéne 
Robéant, died on the island of St. Helena, 
belonging to the English.” Commenting 
on this, Omessa says: * The date on the 
parchment has been carefully eliminated, 
but [ can prove that no soldier of that 
name ever was on the island of St. Helena 
as such. Robéant died there as Napoleon, 
and one who knew the secret seratched 
out the date of death in the entry of 
Baleyeourt in order to avert suspicion.” 

The Emperor Alexander I. is believed to 
have survived his alleged death and of- 
ficial burial by many years, and this be- 
lief is held to this day throughout Russia. 
When the news of Alexander's somewhat 
sudden death reached Europe people flatly 
refused to believe the official accounts, 
and it is a fact that when the coffin eon- 
taining the mortal remains of Alexander 
was brought to St. Petersburg no .one, 
with the exeeption of the imperial family, 
was allowed to see the face of the de- 
ceased, 

“At 11.30 p.M..” writes Tarasov, “ the 


clergymen and all oflicers on duty at 
Tsarskoe-Selo, where the body of the Em- 
peror was deposited, were sent away and 
only the members of the imperial family 
were allowed to kiss the face and hands. 
The closed coflin was exposed in the Kazan 
Cathedral for seven days, but when the 
inhabitants requested that the coflin 
should be opened and the face of the Em- 
peror shown to the public, Nicholas L., 
the new Kmperor, refused to grant the 
necessary permission,’ 

All these incidents gave rise to rumors 
that Alexander was not dead, but had 
disappeared and some one else had been 
buried in his place. In the second half 
of the nineteenth century these rumors 
again found currency. On January 20, 
1864, there died in Tomsk, aged eighty- 
seven, a hermit named Feodor Kousmitsh. 
Kve-witnesses, who had known Alexander 
I., declared positively that the saintly 
hermit was none other than the autocrat 
of Russia and photographs of him showed 
a striking resemblance to the late Em- 
peror, Alexander would have been eighty- 
seven, the hermit’s age, had he lived un- 
til 1864, 
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A CHRISTMAS DISCOURSE 
(Continued from page 5) 


over to angling for more of it than they 
need for convenient living. There are too 
many other things to do that attract them 
more. But how wonderful it would be if, 
as a result of an improved capacity for 
reasoning out from what the more valuable 
results of living proceed, people should 
generally become more solicitous about 
what they did than what they got for 
it; more interested in the quality and 
effect of their work than the price it 
sold for! 

Yet that is a wonder that daily happens 
under our eyes. Great works of any sort 
have rarely proceeded immediately from 
the expectation of getting a great price 
for them. The need of money has con- 
strained men to work until they worked 
well, but if they finally did a great work 
it was because it was in them to do it, 
and they had learned how, and because 
the work itself called to them. That is 
true of many great works of commerce— 
railroads, factories, and the like—the be- 
ginning and end of which seemed to be 
to make money. That such works should 
be profitable is one of the conditions of 


success in them, since, if they don’t pay, 
they cannot endure and increase and serve 
humanity. But they call to certain na- 
tures more as achievements than as money- 
getting machines. They are deeds that 
men do, daring losses and very often sus- 
taining them. The doers usually think 
they do them for profit, but it is often 
truer that they do them because they are 
men and must be busy with men’s work. 
Doing such things—-carrying coal to the 
seaboard, fetching wheat to its market, 
setting up machines that outdo handwork 
and must eventually lighten human toil 
and better subsistence and give human 
intelligence more chance to develop—is one 
of the ways of making the spirit of Christ- 
mas rule in the world. Some workers 
know what they ere doing in the world 
and how their work fits into the general 
scheme of things. Some never see be- 
yond the immediate deed and its effect on 
themselves, their power of purchase and 
power to command. So it is with students, 
old or young. Some see the written page 
and learn what is on it, but fail to con- 
nect it with the life of which they are a 
part. They learn names and facts and 
the procession of events, but the facts do 
not speak to them of human life anid 
human destiny and the steps of progress, 
and missteps. But if once they find the 
connection, all their acquired facts become 
the props and links of thought and fit into 
their meditations as causes and events. 
And their putting them together becomes 
a life employment that is always going 
on in their minds; new results appearing 
before them as they gather in new causes, 
just as the lantern-slide pictures succeed 
one another on the white wall. And great 
is the stimulant and solace so to see that 
one’s work is related to the genera] plan 
of things. and that it helps, when it is 
good, to the fulfilment of that plan. For 
so all the good work does help, by whom- 
soever done, in mine or field or factory or 
counting-room or school. Whatever honest 
work human energies are spent in, from 
the multiplication of commodities to the 
abatement of disease or telling the truth 
in the newspaper, it gains dignity and 
inspiration from the consciousness that 
there is a great plan in which it has a 
place. It makes for health and peace and 
length, of days if we can modify our little 
anxious game of get-ahead by a tranquil- 
izing sense of riding in the great currents, 
and that sense comes to us very much in 
proportion to our acquired capacity to dis- 
cern what happens in the world and why. 
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IN TWO PARTS—PART TWO 








A TRIBUTE ‘To 


ARNOLD ‘DENNETT 


Souvenir of a Dinner given to the distinguished Novelist 


in New York Nov. 27,191 








was given by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Harvey at the St. Regis Hotel, in 
New York, on the evening of No- 
vember 27th. More’ than one 
hundred men and women prominent 
in literature and otherw'se joined 
in the farewell to the eminent 
author. 

Colonel Harvey referred to the fact that after a 
jaunt through a Thousand and Five Towns on this side 
“ of the Atlantic, Mr. Bennett is going home to write 

his impressions of America and the Americans. 

“T assure you,” the speaker continued, “ that while 
we are not so insensitive as the British, we are less 
sensitive than we were in the days when Dickens was 
with us.” 

Colonel Harvey said he would spare Mr, Bennett’s 
sensibilities as much as possible by calling on him 
immediately, 

“Sir,” said Mr. Bennett, “I thank you sincerely, 
and all of my American friends, for the great kind- 
ness ‘you ‘have shown me. I have been so overwhelmed 
with praise in this country that my head has swelled 
and my hat is too small—a matter of fact that is, by 
the way—nevertheless, as I am not a maker of 
speeches, I can only say again that I thank you.” 

“ By the way, Mr. Bennett,” Colonel Harvey in- 
quired, “ have you been in Brooklyn?” 

“IT have not,” was the reply. 

This was the signal for the introduction of 
St. Clair MeKelway, who said: 

“T am impressed by the confession that our guest 
of honor has only seen some of the boroughs of our 
metropolis. Manhattan he has visited. Queens he has 
grazed. Staten Island he has scraped. The Bronx he 
has edged on his way to Boston. The imperial 
borough, the only one that has not lost its good name, 
the Borough of Brooklyn, he has not visited. The 
only reparation for such neglect will be for him to 
come again to America, and occupy his whole time 
in Brooklyn. There is a house there in which he 
will be welcome and in which he will also find ample 

: verge and rooms enough for him and his’n. 

: “There are hundreds of thousands of Manhattan 
folk who, once comfortably placed in Brooklyn, have 
contentedly remained with us and have never returned 
to Manhattan at all. No power or temptation could 
draw them back. Their forms are dust. Their pens 
are rust. Their souls are with the saints, I trust. 
They will remain in Brooklyn until they wish to go 
to the New Jerusalem. They know a good place when 
they reach it. A good place knows them when it en- 
folds them. Hundreds of thousands of Manhattanese 
have never shown the slightest desire to leave Green- 
wood, Cypress Hill, Calvary, Forest Park, or several 
other cool and shady parts of Brooklyn which daily 
receive entire and large bodies of Manhattan folk who 
renew old associations they will never relinquish. 

“Those imaginary Five Towns in England which 
Mr. Bennett invented in Peris are not to be compared 
with any five wards in Brooklyn where the truth of 
life is stranger than the fiction of how to live twenty- 
four hours a day. I say nothing of the journalism of 
Brooklyn. An audience as intelligent as this knows 
all about it. A Parisian as acute as Mr. Bennett can- 
not be unaware of it. Why, I put a squib in my 
paper about Colonel Harvey every night and that 
makes him a quivering reader of one Brooklyn paper, 
to his obvious discomfort and advantage.” 

Louise Closser Hale told of a fearful dream that had 
overwhelmed her. 

“It seemed,” she said, “I was invited to meet Mr. 
Bennett at dinner—that is not the nightmare. But 
I was a very ignorant and unlettered woman in my 
dream—in my dream—and I hadn’t read any of his 
books. However, | bought them—after I received the 
invitation—and I was trying to read them all while 
traveling in the Subway from my house to the party. 
That was the nightmare. 

“Now, dreams go by contraries. I am really very 
familiar with Mr. Bennett’s books. 1 think I may say 
that I know more about them than he does. Once or 
twice, in speaking with him, I have quoted certain pas- 
sages that have elevated me, and ‘made me a better 
woman,’ and he has met all this with a pleased but 
surprised stare. He didn’t know where the quotations 
came from. But more than that: I sprung one of his 
works upon him that he had forgotten he had ever 
written! A shop-girl recommended it to me because 
it was all about a department store. She said, ‘ Any 
one could see he knew the business.’ She thought ‘ it 
must be awfully nice for an author to have two trades. 
Then, when he couldn’t think of anything to write, he 
could clerk.’ 

“But she gave me a thought. We owe Mr. Bennett 
a great deal for making life real to us. For instance, 
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Dr. 





0’ speakin’. 
wrote a sentiment. 
seems quite nice, doesn’t it, miss? 


Poe is being read in the Five Towns. 
my point. 
trary. 
* Nevermore ?”’ 
of all of his other towns, and of Mr. Bennett we want 
more and more and Evermore!” 





he has brought us to the Five Towns without the 
effort of travel. Now I know those five towns. I 
played in one of them with our ‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.’ Believe me, Mr. Bennett does you a 
service when you can stay here and read about them 
so wonderfully. 

“And I can prove it: It is the custom when tour- 
ing the provinces to live in what the English actors 
call ‘ diggin’s, what we would call lodgings, dreary 
places, presided over by dreary landladies. These poor 
women vary slightly in feature, but they are alike in 
the keeping of an album, which they present to the 
players just before their departure with a request for 
their autograph and some expression of contentment 
with their establishment. Such as: ‘Dear Old Mother 
Cripps. Just like home,’ or, ‘ Better every year. Only 
bath-tub in the North of England.’ Well, it was in 
one of the Five Towns that a very dingy landlady of 
a pension—most unlike Sophia’s—brought out the 
album and asked for my name and ‘a bit of a senti- 
ment, if you don’t mind, miss. I’ve never ’ad an 
American nyme, or an American sentiment, in a manner 
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Arnold Bennett 


FROM A NEW PORTRAIT 


The larst gentleman wot wus ’ere, ’e 
5 


I carn’t quite myke it out, but it 


“We turned the page, and there, underneath the 


signature of the ‘larst gentleman’ were the fateful 
words ‘ Quoth the raven—(blank).’ 


“You see, while Bennett is being read in America 
But that isn’t 
My stories, like my dreams, continue con- 
Who would say of Mr. Benriett’s Five Towns, 
No; of Mr. Bennett's Five Towns, and 


Colonel Henry Watterson paid an eloquent tribute 


to Mr. Bennett’s many and varied gifts, not the least 
of which was his wonderful new trick of “ vitalizing 
the jig-saw puzzle.” 


Kate Douglas Wiggin said: 
“The approach of Thanksgiving reminds me of a 


remark of Charles Lamb, who said he was disposed 
to say grace for a dozen other things in the day 
rather than 
starting a train of others in my mind this evening. 
We have a form for blessing food; might we not have 
a private one for a walk in the woods, a home-coming, 
an open fire, a child’s kiss, the sight of a dear friend, 
a wide view of sky and sea? 
. ho grace for books, those intellectual and spiritual re- 
pasts—a grace for Milton, a grace for Shakespeare? 
I often think of it when I am reopening am old book 
or closing a new one, for I am ready to worship a new 


for his dinner. This thought has been 


Above all, why have we 
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(authentic) idol as well as an old one. The new idols 
themselves sometimes have a disturbing way of re- 
fusing to bow at the shrines of their elder brothers. 

“ But, after all, you don’t suffer keenly when you 
see your neighbor’s idol rocking on its pedestal; for 
your own never budges a_hair’s-breadth, no matter 
how fierce the attack! You may outgrow the author 
you have admired, but you never wholly outgrow the 
one you have loved! 

“ However, I don’t care what the new idols read, if 
only they can write! So [ shall say, in my Thanks 
giving grace: ‘May the Lord make us truly thankful 
for a man who has made books of insight, power, and 
beauty rise from the dust and smoke and noise of the 
“ Five Towns ’—Arnold Bennett!’ ” 

Josephine Daskam Bacon said it was a shame to 
make a woman with a cold in her head speak in honor 
of one who had so many n’s in his name. 


“This,” she said, “is not an address: it is an 
apology. I understand that Mr. Bennett has been 


much concerned at hearing one of his recent master- 
pieces pronounced in a manner unfamiliar to him. 
He must occasionally have wondered (if any English- 
man can possibly wonder at anything in America) who 
could have been responsible for such a state of things. 
He need wonder no more; it was I. 

“A friend of mine remarked casually to me, shortly 
after the appearance of this masterpiece, ‘Oh! That 
new book by that new man, you know; that man that 
writes those long, dreary books that you like so much 
—I hear that it’s not called Clayhanger at all: it’s 
called Clanger. What do you think? 

“*T don’t think at all, said I, with conviction; ‘I 
know. Of course it’s Clanger. What else could it 
be? Think of Sinjun. Think of Sillinger. Think of 
Marehbanks. Think of Chumley. Think of the Eng 
lish, generally.’ 

“There was nothing more to say. Now, without 
this magnificent certainty on my part, this rumor 


—I think it hailed from New Haven — would have 
died a nameless death. But under my _ fostering 
care it flew from Maine (as we say) to California. 


Every one perceived instantly the inherent fitness and 
naturalness and necessity of Clanger. Personally, I 
formed classes in the subject, and tossed it off with 
such airy technique that from Canada to Panama 
happy bands of the elect gathered together and prac- 
tised Clanger with assiduity, in the attempt to arrive 
at anything like my interpretation.” 

Carolyn Wells read to Mr, Bennett these charming 
verses : 


Welcome to Arnold Bennett! Welcome I fain would 
sing; 
But to the Prince of Writers what verbal tribute 


bring? 
Lord of the English language, master of plot and plan, 
Wizard of clever diction, seer of the heart of man; 
Sculptor of subtle syntax, scribbler of sapient screed, 
We, in our breathless interest, quiver with joy as we 


read 
Story or sermon.or satire, confessions, reflections, re- 
views; 


Essay or drama or novel—eagerly these we peruse, 
All other authors forgotten while his new books we 
devour ; 


All other idols dethroning, Bennett's the Man of the 
Hour! 

Have we an author to match him? Is there a writer 
of us 


So vigorous, various, versatile, vivid, voluminous? 

No; to our Old World brother we offer the laurel and 
bays; 

His to write magical marvels, ours but to read and 
to praise. 

Loud as Olympian thunders, clear as Pandean Pipes, 

May he record his impressions under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Gladly we give him our homage, hopefully seeking the 


way 

How to Read Arnold Bennett on Twenty-four Hours 
a Day. 

John Kendrick Bangs bade Mr. Bennett farewell 


and hoped for his speedy return. 

“T have not read,” said Mr. Bangs—‘I have not 
read, but I have enjoyed trying to read your books, 
Mr. Bennett. I am making progress. A year ago I 
began to read Clayhanger, and I purpose to finish it. 
I must, however, confess a greater liking for Carlotta 
—Carlotta’ Clinger.” 

Governor John A. Dix, of the State of New 
in saying farewell, proposed this toast: 

“You have charmed many homes and brought happi- 
ness to many firesides. I hope that your pen may be 
dipped deep in the well of life and that you may ever 
put gladness into the hearts of the world.” 


York, 
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The Power of Ocean’s Surges 


A ponp troubled by a pebble gives a 
comprehensible idea of the mechanism of 
the perpetual motion of the ocean, now 
slow, regular, and majestic, running from 
horizon to horizon; now rushing in ungov- 
ernable fury against the land. When a 
pebble falls in a pond, it produces a fine 
circular line, which widens, multiplying, 
until stopped by its boundaries. Just so is 
produced the surging of the sea. 

To judge from appearances, the swells 
transport the water toward the circum- 
ference of the pond; in point of fact they 
do nothing of the kind, as is easily proved 
by a match or splinter of wood being cast 
upon the water. The match is hardly 
raised or lowered by the passage of the 
swell; the action in evidence is simply the 
transmission of motion, not the trans- 
mission of matter. 

The fine waves of the sea are generated 
by the wind, as fine waves are generated 
by the wind when it ripples a field of grain 
ready for the harvest. The waves that run 
over the field of grain are real waves, often 
waves in fierce action; the spears of grain 
are immovably fixed to the ground by 
their roots; but every blade transmits its 
oscillatory movement to the next blade. 
Just so liquid molecules are formed. 

In the middle of a vast ocean, such as 
the equatorial Atlantic, for instance, great 
regular undulations are seen multiplying in 
parallels, like the furrows in a vast, plowed 
field. On the broad ocean the liquid 
mounds of the sea rise with every swing, 
with more or less éven regularity. 

The mariner’s imagination has given the 
great waves of the high sea the reputation 
of fabulous height; reliable authors have 
talked of waves mountain-high, and of 
waves 120 feet in height. Exact measure- 
ment has given a closer estimate. The 
waves of the high sea, of the major oceans, 
attain the height of 50 feet under the ex- 
ceptional conditions of a tempest in the 
vicinity of Cape Horn and the Cape of 
Good Hope. The surges here estimated 
are those in free circulation on the high 
seas. When a wave, whatever its strength 
or its weakness, meets a solid obstacle, 
whether that obstacle be a rocky cliff or a 
ship, the swell rebounds to extraordinary 
heights. Lighthouses are often swept by 
the sea from base to summit. 

The Jength of waves is between twenty 
and thirty times their height, and the slope 
of the sea’s hills is very gentle; a wave 
sixty feet high is somewhere between 1,000 
and 1,200 feet long. 

At the axis of the revolving tempest 
called a cyclone there are many wave 
systems, moving in all directions, meet- 
ing and combining. When the cyclone 
is in action, the sea is said to ‘burst its 
bounds.” 

At such a time all regularity of wave suc- 
cession ceases, and the sea runs wild, with 
force beyond human power to estimate. 
Blocks of granite weighing from 1,000 to 
1,200 tons are caught by the sea and rolled 
like pebbles to distances of 300 feet and 
more, and sea-walls are splintered as 
by hatchets. The “live power” of a 
furious sea is estimated by multiplying 
the mass of the surge by the square of its 
speed. 

When the surf, impelled by the drive of 
the broad sea, meets a solid obstacle, its 
pressure is 30 tons per square meter of 
water. This estimate, which is close, ex- 
plains how water, when continually sapping 
the foot of a cliff, breaks down the land, 
forces back the shore line, and little by lit- 
tle, constantly and surely, increases the 
sea’s domain. A wave from thirty-three 
to thirty-five feet high, and six hundred and 
twenty-five feet long—such a wave as the 
sea produces every eighteen seconds— 
represents power of about 1,350 H.P.— 
steam—per square yard. 





Champagne and Electricity 


THE idea of using a wireless telegraphic 

station for the purpose of “aging” 
cognac or clarifying champagne is, at first 
thought, fantastic, but is being tried with 
success, 
_ Many years ago chemists conceived the 
idea of utilizing the action of electric cur- 
rents of high frequency in the perfumery 
industry, producing a kind of electro- 
lysis, which, in a way as yet unexplained, 
wnites and compounds the diverse es- 
sences that enter into the composition of 
a seent. 

This phenomenon inspired some inter- 
esting experiments recently undertaken in 
France. An _ electric generator. of high 
frequency is installed in the store-rooms, 
warehouses, and wine vaults to send 
Hertzian waves all around the bottles. 
By this two widely different results are 
expected to be obtained—the aging of 
the cognac and the drawing out of the 
deposit which the fermentation process 
causes, which is expected to accumulate 
around the cork. 

The apparatus used for the application 
of the Hertzian waves is kept a profound 
secret by the manufacturers. 
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Clouds as Weather Prophets 


CLoups and mists are composed of drops 
of water formed by the condensation of 
vapor, and these often contain micro 
seopie crystals of ice. Drops of water 
in clouds have dimensions varying from 
006 to .017 millimeters. These minute 
drops either float in the atmosphere or fall 
to the earth, always evaporating to a 
greater or less extent when striking 
warmer or drier air. This incessant 
movement of the molecules in suspension 
determines the duration of a cloud form. 
A cloud can remain stationary only dur- 
ing a constant condensation of vapor, and 
so no cloud at a given moment is ever 
composed of exactly equal elements. This 
explains why cloud forms come and go 
with such rapidity. 

Altogether there are ten chief cloud 
forms into which all others merge. The 
cirrus resembles filaments, feathers, or 
fibrous sheets, and floats at a high eleva- 
tion, sometimes at 10.000 meters. This 
and the cirro-stratus form are composed 
entirely of ice crystals. The latter are 
lower down than the former and extend 
in a more uniform whiteness. The cirro- 
cumulus look like white, shadowless tlakes 
and are 7,000 meters in elevation, disposed 
like files or groups. Those larger and 
higher up have accentuated shadows. 
The strato-cumulus is a mass of bulky 
rolis, and in winter covers the entire 
heavens. This form hangs lower down 
than the others. One form of the stratus 
cloud is like a cirrus, but is distinguished 
by its grayish-blue tint and its lower posi- 
tion in the heavens. The cumulo-nimbus 
is enormous in outline, looking like a 
plateau or mountain of snow. Its highest 
crest is 2,500 meters, with a base about 
half that figure. The cumulus cloud 
proper has the aspect of isolated cotton- 
bales. The nimbus, though having a form 
that is sinister and threatening, has an 
outline indecisive and evanescent. The 
stratus proper almost touches the earth 
at times and seems allied to all transitions 
of cloud form, justifying its name by 
broad layers of dead white. 

The cirrus presages good weather, but 
if it has a complicated or rapid movement 
announces a storm. A veil of cirro-stratus 
extending like a broad sheet in a direction 
different from that of the wind means a 
lowering of the barometer. If a halo at 
such times coincides with the direction 
of the wind and the lowering of the 
barometer, a period of cold weather is 
assured; but if, on the other hand, the 
barometer is stationary, rain alone will 
follow the appearance of the halo. The 
cumulus resembling cotton-bales means 
good weather, but sometimes when the 
base has a bag-like appearance rain may 
be looked forward to. The cumulo-nimbus 
brings hail, and the nimbus_ persistent 
rain or snow. If the heavens appear light, 
and especially blue, around the latter and 
the barometer is low a return of good 
weather is in sight. 


A Beggar’s Newspaper 

AMONG all newspapers certainly the 
most curious is that called The Mendi- 
cants’ Journal, which has begun a semi- 
annual publication in Paris. It is, pre 
sumably, intended for restricted circula- 
tion among the “ elect,” but copies of it 
have been seen; and the government may 
commence operations on its own account 
tending to suppression, not only of the 
periodical itself, but of those responsible 
for it. 

The columns of this newspaper are full 
of advertisements of which the following 
are samples: 

WaANTED—A blind man able to play the 
flute. 

At OncE—A cripple to supplicate in 
wealthy districts. One preferred who has 
lost his right hand. Person applying 
must have references and give bond for 
good faith. 

The newspaper also offers to supply lists 
of centers where begging may be pursued 
most profitably, with names of persons 
who may be approached. Particular 
facilities for obtaining costumes  suit- 
able for cold-weather beggary are hinted 
at. Also a beggar well recommended may 
obtain at the bureau of information of the 
paper a list of important weddings, 
baptisms, burials, and givers of social 
functions, together with servants who may 
be “worked.” Dates on which royal or 
other official visitors are expected in Paris 
will also be supplied in advance on pay 
ment of a fee, this to be graduated ac- 
cording to the standing of the hegvar 
in his trade and the position he must con 
sent to occupy, as well as the importance 
of the coming guest. A _ king’s coming, 
meaning, as it must, enormous crowds 
about official quarters, is an event so 
profitable to the “trade” that lists. of 
applicants must be filed in advance, as, 
to be sure, the ranks of beggars must not 
be so overcrowded as to necessitate a sys- 
tematic thinning-out of them by the 
police. 
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Consider the pr pr rice 


Four cylinder 50 horse-power $3000 (with catalogue equipments) cylinder 60:horse-power $4000 
Seven passenger touring body on 6 cylinder chassis shown above 


PLEASURE VEHICLES (Mit boo 2365 on § Onde chess) 
THREE TON TRUCKS 
ce ee PUBLIC SERVICE WAGONS > 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO,, Hartford, Conn. U. S. A. 











Five pe Touring Body Limousine with front doors and eit: door Roadster Body 
on. 4 cylinder chassis. Cab sides on 4 cylinder chassis. on 4 cylinder chassis. 
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